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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


WHEREVER serious people are congregated at the present time 
the one exclusive topic of conversation is the critical situation 
towards which the British Empire is rapidly 
drifting, thanks to the frivolous or sinister 
politicians who have so long mismanaged National affairs. 
Our readers might imagine that this is the opening of a partisan 
diatribe against Mr. Asquith and his colleagues, for whom we 
have never been able to affect much respect, and whose proceed- 
ings it has long been difficult to discuss in anything resembling 
Parliamentary language. But in this they would be mistaken. 
We have never dealt with National issues from a purely Party 
standpoint, nor have we sought to make Party capital out of them, 
recognising as we do that though the record of our Radical oppo- 
nents is infinitely worse than that of our friends, Unionist achieve- 
ment, whether in office or in opposition, has been so inadequate 
as to debar Unionists from treating such topics as National Defence, 
in the approved pot-and-kettle fashion. Moreover, fairness com- 
pels us to recognise that a powerful section of the Ministerial 
coalition are openly bent on disarming this country—some 
through sheer ignorance and fatuity, and some perhaps from 
worse motives. It would not be uncharitable to surmise that 
certain strenuous advocates or apolegists of German “ Dread- 


neughts” who are equally hostile te the construction ef British 
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*‘Dreadnoughts” may not be solely animated by a love of 
peace. After all the Molly Maguires rejoice in drawing pay 
from American dynamitards. Whatever the motive, various 
sections and sub-sections of the Cocoa Coalition apply a steady 
and sustained anti-National pressure to the Cabinet—which 
notoriously contains correspondingly strong  anti-National 
elements—that doubtless any competent self-respecting states- 
man could easily overcome, but to which the invertebrate 
politician readily surrenders. Even when vital positions of 
National Defence are not openly abandoned by the Prime 
Minister, they are defended in such half-hearted fashion as to 
provoke our internal enemies to yet greater efforts in the 
interests of our external enemies. There is admittedly no such 
pressure on the Unionist side, and a Unionist Government con- 
sequently has even less excuse than a Radical Government for 
neglecting the supreme duty of safeguarding the State. 


Our readers are sufficiently familiar with the military and naval 
record of the last Unionist Administration, of which the least said 
the better. A Unionist Cabinet missed the golden 
opportunity afforded by the South African War 
of placing the entire military forces of the Crown 
throughout the Empire on a broad popular National and 
Imperial basis. Unfortunately there was no one to undertake 
this task, and in its place we suffered a series of exasperating 
peddling reforms, combining » minimum of results with a 
maximum of friction, until at last the very words “ Army 
Reform” came to stink in the nostrils of the people. There was 
much cry and little wool. Endless Committees and Commissions 
sat, investigated and reported. Sensible suggestions were almost 
invariably discarded, futilities were greedily adopted. The out- 
standing feature of this phase was the abolition of the 
Commandership-in-Chief, [long an object dear to politicians, 
many of whom cherish an almost insane jealousy towards men 
of capacity and action,-and miss few opportunities of snubbing 
and shelving conspicuous servants of the State, such as Lord 
Roberts, or Lord Kitchener—the latest victim of Parliamentary 
jealousy. The Unionist naval record was better, in spite of many 
blunders, The'two-Power standard was at any rate maintained, 


Unionist Ad- 
ministration 
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but there was a wholesale “ scrapping” of ships before their time 
in order to keep down the personnel of the Fleet in pursuance of a 
penny-wise and pound-foolish policy. For every farthing saved we 
shall pay a hundredfold in blood and misery when war reveals the 
hopeless undermanning of our Fleet. The Unionist Government 
equally failed to create a General Staff, or Strategic Department, at 
the Admiralty, which would think out and work out in peace-time 
the problem of war, and by keeping certain objectives in view 
would give stability to British naval policy and spare us a recur- 
rence of ignominious scares. The German Empire was cemented 
by blood and iron, as every schoolboy knows ; but the blood and 
iron would have been wasted but for the brains behind German 
operations, which depended for their successful execution on the 
great German General Staff, against which Colonel Stoeffel, the 
French Military Attaché in Berlin in the days before the débdcle 
of 1870, so valiantly and vainly warned Napoleon III.’s' Ministers. 


Tue French Asquiths, the French McKennas, and the French 
Haldanes remained stone deaf to these inconvenient cries, and 
= Colonel Stoeffel was discredited as “a crank” by 
British En- iho entire official world. Few people in this country 
couragement : , i 
to Germany. realise that whereas Germany, with her mush- 
room” Navy, possesses an elaborate Admiralty 
Staff, the equivalent of the Military General Staff, the British 
Admiralty is still innocent of any such institution, and if an 
Admiralty or War Office has no Policy Department we may infer 
that it has no policy or plan. It was the duty of the Unionist 
Government to effect this long-delayed reform, of which Professor 
Spenser Wilkinson has been the most convincing advocate. Then to 
the high crime and misdemeanour against both Navy and Nation, 
of leaving the Admiralty in undesirable hands, and of constituting 
the First Sea Lord?’as’an Autocrat,’ we*made' the hideous blunder 
of reducing British Naval Estimates in our last two years of office 
by no less than £5,000,000, in order, apparently, to posture before 
the electors as economists. This folly brought condign punish- 
ment. The German Emperor, in spite of a’ ceaseless and eloquent 
campaign, waged during’many years, had scarcely succeeded 
in reconciling his subjects to the wisdom of an aggressive 
naval policy, embodied in such popular, picturesque phrases 
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as “‘Germany’s destiny lies upon the water,” and “That trident 
[v.e. Neptune’s trident] must be in our fist,” with its proud bid 
for the sovereignty of the seas and its direct challenge to their 
present mistress. Situated as she is between Russia and France, 
supported as she was by such lukewarm allies as the Dual 
Monarchy and Italy, Germany was slow to recognise that her 
destiny lay outside the Continent, and that her salvation 
depended upon adding Great Britain to her Continental enemies, 
by challenging her upon her own element. The offence of the 
Government of the day, as of succeeding Governments, lay in help- 
ing Wilhelm II. to complete the conversion of his people to his 
Anglophobe policy. Such a confession of weakness upon our part as 
this inopportune reduction of British Naval Estimates (1904-1906) 
confirmed the view—sedulously propagated by the Pan-German 
League, the German Navy League, which has from the outset 
remained under Imperial auspices, the Professoriat, the Pulpit, 
and the Press, which all systematically preach what is termed 
“ Jingoism ” in this country—that the British nation, with its 
smaller population and inferior Fiscal system, would be unable 
to stand the racket of naval competition. German patriots 
accordingly demanded a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull all 
together. 


Ir is always easy to be wise after the event, but it is not always 
necessary to be stupid before it. We have never ceased marvel- 
ling at such a gratuitous and palpable blunder as 
that which inaugurated the beginning of the 
Fisher régime. Every serious onlooker realised 
that the sole effect of our signal of distress must be what actually 
occurred, namely, an immense impetus in the expansion of the 
German Navy. Future generations will know the inner history 
of recent lamentable episodes, and blame will be severely 
apportioned to the responsible individuals, however eminent 
and however patriotic their professions. Many men in the 
Government service must have appreciated the folly of our 
proceedings, but presumably they could get no hearing. Under 
our Parliamentary and Departmental system, the prosecution of 
a coherent National policy is practically impossible, except under 
the inspiration of a really great man of affairs, such as a Pitt, 


A Premier’s 
Apologia 
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a Roosevelt, or a Chamberlain. Our so-called “‘ Defence Com- 
mittee” was designedly a fraud, invented by cunning politicians 
to bamboozle a simple public. Its value may be gauged by 
the fact that its existence has exactly coincided with the develop- 
ment of the German menace. The Defence Committee is simply 
a further field in which Parliamentary debaters display their 
dialectical powers at the expense of military and naval experts 
who ultimately either weary of the impossible task of teaching 
talkers who won’t learn, or else—and this unfortunately happens 
in a considerable number of cases—relapse into mere time- 
servers who say ditto to the politicians and in return receive the 
prizes of the profession. Something might have been made of 
the Defence Committee had there been any desire that it 
should become a serious factor in the State. It now serves as a 
useful decoy in peace-time, while possessing potentialities as a 
lightning-conductor in war. It may yet save the skins of states- 
men who have betrayed their trust. We can almost hear the 
speech of the Prime Minister at the moment of surprise and 
disaster. 


What more could we do? Wesummoned to our councils and made practically 
part of our Government the wisest soldiers and the wisest sailors in the service 
of the King. They had every opportunity of laying their views before us and 
of making any recommendations which they pleased, but never at any time— 
and I am sure my right honourable friend on the other side of the House, 
who has also filled the responsible and onerous position of Chairman of the 
Defence Committee—and I may say filled it with distinction—will bear me out 
when I say that never at any time did these eminent warriors, who carried 
great weight with successive Governments, press upon us the view that England 
was seriously threatened by the development of the German Fleet, or that there 
was any ground for anticipating the sinister, unprovoked attack from a Christian 
and kindred community, which has come like a bolt from the blue to right 
honourable gentlemen on both sides of the House, and which is the cause of 
this sudden summons of the legislature at a period of the year highly incon- 
venient to honourable Members, most of whom were enjoying that relaxation 
from Parliamentary labours which they had earned by their faithful and 
laborious attendance at Westminster, and by their ungrudging devotion to the 
great cause of Social Reform, &c. &c. 


We could reel off by the yard the melancholy twaddle which 
will be poured upon the public by “responsible statesmen” when 


the blow falls, and we would respectfully advise all “experts ” 
and future scapegoats to prepare betimes against the indictment 
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that will be laid against them :by'politicians whose own eareers 
should end at lamp-posts. Every one will then see what every 
one could have equally foreseen with a moderate exercise of 
intelligence, and what Governments in particular have no excuse 
for ignoring, because British statesmen command the services, 
if they choose to use them, of men as capable, as experienced, 
as well informed, and as public-spirited as any body of officials 
in the world. But they are never listened to until the crisis 
comes. The British Foreign Office, the British War Office, and 
the British Admiralty remain as ever on distant bowing terms. 
There is no serious nexus between them such as might have 
been provided by the Defence Committee had it not been 
deliberately paralysed by the Parliamentarians, such as would 
be supplied by the Cabinet were its members less completely 
absorbed in the game of “ins” and “outs” at Westminster, 
which, though fascinating to the general run of Party politicians, 
has become increasingly nauseous to the nation, and increasingly 
dangerous to the State. 


It seems impossible for any Party to take continuous interest in 
any question not immediately affecting votes. It might have 
been thought that after their record on National 
Defence during their period of power that the 
Unionist Opposition from 1906 onwards would 
regard themselves as specially charged to prevent 
the Government from making things worse than they were, all 
the more as the deplorable declarations of the incoming Prime 
Minister, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, before the General 
Election of 1906, demonstrated that he harboured what can 
only be described as hallucinations concerning the relations 
between nation and nation. He believed that the era of great 
armaments was over, and the age of disarmament at hand. He 
was firmly and sincerely convinced that the approaching Hague 
Conference (1907) would be followed by a millennium—tempered 
by a universal acknowledgment of Great Britain’s right to 
retain the sovereignty of the seas “on the cheap.” All that 
was needed was that some Great Power should set a good 
example, and, undeterred by the failure of other nations to follow 
our Free Trade policy, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman pro- 


Further 
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ceeded to drop “ Dreadnoughts”’ and to play havoc with the 
British Naval Estimates, while the great wind-bag of Whitehall 
simultaneously embarked on that wonderful military policy, 
of which the sole tangible result up to date is the reduction of the 
British Regular Army by many thousand men, and the correspond- 
ing weakening of the entente with France. The effect of egregious- 
ness was precisely as foreseen and foretold. It became sickening 
to repeat the same thing every month. The Germans keenly 
resented the suggestion, which was equally ludicrous and offensive 
in their eyes, that they should abandon a Naval Programme, 
fixed for many years ahead by Act of Parliament, simply because 
it was inconvenient to the British Government, and obstructed 
various social reforms whereby Ministers hoped to ingratiate 
themselves with the electorate. The Hague Conference, of the 
success of which Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman had entertained 
no shadow of doubt, ended, needless to say, in a complete fiasco, 
its promoters being reduced to congratulating themselves that 
it had broken up peacefully. Chiefly owing to Germany, the 
subject of the limitation of armaments was taboo; and to 
emphasise her contempt for Campbell-Bannermanism, the Berlin 
Government prepared to follow up the Conference by an enor- 
mous development of German shipbuilding (which had already 
been increased since the advent of the Radicals to power, 
with their proclaimed policy of peace at any price). 


Our readers can scarcely have forgotten the aggressively sensa- 
tional manner in which this additional programme was launched 
in Berlin. It was an act of gratuitous insolence, 


Sensational ae : . 
but there was policy in the insolence ; it was known 


Dénouement 


that our Ministers were incapable of resenting any- 


thing, and therefore the German Government determined to 
cheapen Great Britain in the eyes of the German people and 
to complete the task of convincing them that in challenging 
British naval supremacy they were undertaking at least as 
easy a task as when challenging the military might of France 
in 1870. At the moment (November 1907) the German Emperor 
was on one of his gushing visits to this country, the British Press 
being in its usual state of snobbery and slobber. On November 13 
the Emperor and Empress drove through the streets of London 
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to a magnificent entertainment at the Mansion House, where, 
in replying to an address from the Corporation, Wilhelm II. 
felicitously noted that among the street decorations was the 
legend “‘ Blood is thicker than water,” which he hoped might 
ever be true between Britain and Germany, and, in replying to the 
toast of his health by the Lord Mayor, he reminded his audience 
that on his first official visit to the Guildhall, sixteen years before, 
he had declared: ‘‘ My aim is above all the maintenance of peace. 
History, I venture to hope, will do me the justice that I have 
pursued this aim unswervingly ever since. The main prop and 
base for the peace of the world is the maintenance of good relations 
between our two countries; I shall further strengthen them as 
far as lies in my power. The German nation’s wishes coincide 
with mine.” We need not stop to observe that although Wilhelm 
II. is justified in boasting that he has kept his own country out 
of war, German diplomacy has been singularly successful as an 
agent-provocateur of conflicts between other Powers. She was 
no stranger to the Spanish-American War; she was chiefly 
responsible for the Greeco-Turkish War; without her encourage- 
ment of the Boers there would have been no war in South Africa. 
She was equally successful in promoting the Russo-Japanese 
War, from which she stood to gain either through the smashing 
of Japan or the weakening of Russia. At the very moment that 
the Emperor was making the momentous pronouncement inLondon 
that sent our pacifistes into ecstasies, and evoked articles in our 
newspapers which one blushes to read, his Imperial Majesty had 
in his pocket a portentous new Naval Programme, provoked by 
the Radical abandonment of the Cawdor Programme. As 
England was evidently unequal to maintaining her naval 
supremacy Germany resolved to relieve her of the burden by 
annually laying down four “‘ Dreadnoughts.”’ 


For the moment, but only for the moment, the British Cabinet 
were appalled by this fresh outbreak of German “ Dread- 
noughts,” . but they speedily recovered their 


= —_— fatuous optimism, and Ministerial newspapers 
sque & were prepared alternately to prove (1) that in spite 
Succession 


of these additions German sea-power must remain 
hopelessly inferior to British sea-power ; (2) it was only natural 
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that Germany should need a great and growing Navy with her 
great and growing trade. There is reason to believe, however, 
that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who was an honest dupe 
of his own delusions, remained seriously perturbed by an 
incident which shook his faith in human nature, especially 
German human nature. As he had lived and died a pro- 
Boer, it was assumed by ignorant followers, who unfor- 
tunately were never enlightened, that he lived and died a 
pro-German. The Radical Premiership shortly passed into the 
incapable and unworthy hands of Mr. Asquith, who immediately 
commenced to truckle to his tail. He allowed himself to be in- 
timidated, against his better judgment, into appointing Mr. Lloyd 
George as Chancellor of the Exchequer. He sacrificed half the 
sugar duty in order to secure the return of Mr. Winston Churchill 
(rejected by Manchester) for Dundee, the metropolis of marmalade. 
His policy consisted of sonorous speeches on the duty of statesmen 
to safeguard the State, and on the penalties to be incurred for 
neglecting such duties, pledges to maintain the two-Power 
standard, and a conspicuous absence of all effective action. Nor 
can the Front Opposition Bench be honestly congratulated 
on their record as critics. Hx-Ministers allowed themselves to 
be hypnotised by their disastrous appointment of Sir John 
Fisher, and could always be silenced, in either House of 
Parliament, by the reminder that Ministerial programmes were 
approved by the First Sea Lord. In criticising or condemning the 
proposals of Lord Tweedmouth or of Mr. McKenna Unionists were 
criticising or condemning that great man and inferentially them- 
selves. Up to a very recent date Lord Cawdor, Mr. Balfour, 
and other ex-Ministers were paralysed by their past. Through- 
out the last Parliament both Front Benches combined to 
suppress Mr. Carlyon Bellairs, the one man in the House who 
knew his subject and was not afraid to tell the truth. Nor is 
the position in the present Parliament, which is admittedly an 
immense improvement on its neurotic predecessor, altogether 
satisfactory. Patriotic Unionists are making scattered efforts to 
bring Ministerial malefactors to book, without receiving much 
light or leading from the Mandarins, who have no constructive 
policy of National Defence. We have said enough, and more than 
enough, to satisfy the most sceptical that we do not approach 
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vital issues from a partisan standpoint, nor seek to make Party 
capital out of the unspeakable performances of his Majesty’s 
Ministers, who are doing almost everything that mortal men could 
to endanger their country. 


THe German menace is advancing upon us by leaps and bounds 
under the stimulus of Messrs. Asquith and Co., who pretend not 
to see what is visible to the rest of the world, that 
a colossal fleet is being built with unprecedented 
rapidity, regardless of cost, although Germany is 
invulnerable against attack, thanks to her magnificent army— 
for one purpose, and one purpose only, namely, to gain maritime 
supremacy, just as the German Army was laboriously developed 
during several decades for the purpose of securing military 
supremacy. With military and maritime dominance in the same 
hands, Europe would cease to exist, while the United Kingdom 
would automatically sink to the political level of the Isle of Man. 
Our more lucid Ministers, in their more lucid moments, realise 
our stake in the balance of Power which has been the corner- 
stone of British policy for at least two hundred and fifty years. 
The necessity of preserving the liberties of Europe, upon which 
our own liberties depend, inspired our magnificent resistance to 
Napoleon. It occasionally gleams through the utterances of Sir 
Kdward Grey, who is consequently anathema to the yahoos of 
his Party, who would prefer that England should be blotted out 
without a struggle; but, unfortunately, the casual recognition of 
our duty to ourselves and to others is no longer translated into 
policy which can only be founded on power. It is idle for the 
Foreign Minister to threaten us with the fate of a “ conscript 
appendage ” to some stronger nation, unless we make ourselves 
strong, while his colleagues—e.g. Mr. Lloyd George—openly 
encourage the anti-naval campaign, obstruct the construction of 
every battleship, and refuse the essentials of a sea-going fleet 
while our diminutive Army is further diminished. Can we be 
surprised that friendly and disinterested onlookers like Admiral 
Mahan—the historian of Sea-Power—should be alarmed at the 
attitude of so-called statesmen and at the comatose condition of 
our people. His warning in the Daily Mail is all the more im- 
pressive because of his long-continued reluctance to believe 
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either that ,Germany_seriously contemplated’ challenging Great 
Britain, or that the nation for whom Nelson laid down his 
noble life would hesitate to make the necessary sacrifice for 
national security. We need say nothing more of Admiral 
Mahan’s article because we are forwarding a reprint with each 
copy of the August number. We trust that our readers will 
not only read it but urge others to read it. 


In the face of facts upon which there is no shadow of dispute, 
such debates as have recently taken place in both Houses of 
Parliament upon the Navy and the Territorial 


Ll ieesiiidie Force could not occur in any other country 
Effrontery in the world. His Majesty’s Ministers live, 


or rather linger, but they are incapable of 
learning. It is true that for a few fleeting moments in the 
month of March last year isolated individuals like the Prime 
Minister, the Foreign Minister, and the First Lord of the Admiralty 
seemed conscious of developments across the North Sea, showed 
signs of taking their countrymen into their confidence, of making 
a clean breast of past failings, and of urging the adoption of rational 
precautions. But this brave display was followed as usual by 
an instantaneous attack of prolonged funk. The rest of the year 
was devoted to explaining away their “ alarmist ” speeches, and 
by the General Election, so great was their virtue that they had 
actually succeeded in persuading themselves that it was the wicked 
Opposition which had “engineered a scare” for electioneering 
purposes. Mr. Robert Blatchford, who had simply translated 
into terse and vigorous language what had been stated on autho- 
rity, was treated by the Coalition as though he had committed 
treason. In the Cocoa Camp every man who tells the truth is a 
constructive traitor. As a matter of fact, the “‘ scare,’’ to use 
the opprobrious epithet applied to the legitimate apprehensions 
excited, less by the operations of Germans than by the laches of 
British statesmen, originated in the facts set forth in Ministerial 
speeches as was woefully admitted at the moment by Ministerial 
newspapers.* The Radical tail had manifested itself, and the 


* The Parliamentary Correspondent of the chief Cadbury organ admitted 
80 late as July 5, 1910, in reference to last year’s naval debate, “the scare 
Speeches were made from the Government Bench.” 
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Radical head collapsed, and proceeded to obey the orders of the 
tail that it should eat all previous utterances. Indeed, the original 
““scaremongers””’ were actually reduced to the humiliation of 
issuing “‘ reassurances ”’ to the public, which in a less polite age 
would have been described as falsehoods, told for the single pur- 
pose of catching votes. To-day glib and impudent barristers 
at the Admiralty truculently inquire: ‘‘ Where is the Naval 
scare now?” To which we answer: The Naval scare to-day 
is precisely where it was when Mr. McKenna publicly con- 
fessed in the House of Commons on March 16, 1909, that the 
British Admiralty had been caught napping by the Germans, 
who had made colossal additions to their constructive plant 
unbeknown to us, which could now supply “all the component 
parts of eight battleships in a single year,” and had, moreover, 
secretly accelerated their building programme, though the 
Admiralty were ignorant as to what was happening in German 
yards. 


Tue Naval scare of to-day stands precisely where it did when the 
Prime Minister on the same day, in March 1909, delivered his dis- 

quieting speech, making no attempt to minimise 
Fccownpogemaes the gravity of the situation though it was totally 
wanting in any undertaking to cope with it. Mr. 
McKenna’s short and convenient memory has probably for- 
gotten that the Premier candidly acknowledged the error of 
previous assumptions concerning German policy. He had de- 
scribed the German programme as a “‘ paper” programme, “‘ which 
might not be realised, and certainly would not be exceeded. 
That has turned out not to be true, because it is undoubtedly 
the case . . . that during the autumn of this year (1908-1909) 
there was an anticipation with four ships which belonged to the 
German programme of 1909-1910.” This had caused “ great 
surprise” to the Cabinet, though it has since turned out that 
the Admiralty had long been warned of impending German 
developments by Mr. Mulliner, who was rewarded for his patriotism 
by being squeezed out of his firm by the Admiralty. Mr. 
Asquith’s other assumption that Germany took six months longer 
than Great Britain to build a “‘ Dreadnought,” and that conse- 
quently we could always overtake her, was, in his own words, “ not 
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the case.’” We could no longer console and comfort ourselves 
with the reflection that we had any advantage in rate of construc- 
tion. “* That is a vital and most serious fact ’” which invalidated 
previous hypotheses. We may add, should Mr. McKenna require 
any more evidence as to the whereabouts of the “‘ Naval scare,” 
that it remains precisely where it was when, in the face of such 
grave admissions, Messrs. Asquith and Co., from pure funk 
failed to discharge the plain duty of introducing a comprehen- 
sive programme, financed by a big loan. It remains precisely 
where it was when they pretended to believe that German 
assurances as to future shipbuilding, admitted to be not binding 
on the German Government, were adequate grounds for our 
inaction. 


TuE ‘‘ Naval scare”? remains precisely where it was on the fateful 
day (March 29, 1909), when Sir Edward Grey told the House of 
Commons that “‘a new situation is created for this 
country by the German programme. Whether that 
programme is carried out quickly or slowly, the fact 
of its existence makes a newsituation. When that programme is 
completed, Germany, a great country, close to our shores, will have 
a Fleet of thirty-three ‘ Dreadnoughts’; that Fleet will be the 
most powerful the world has ever seen . . . that imposes upon us 
the necessity of which we are now at the beginning—except in so 
far as we happen to have ‘ Dreadnoughts’ already—of rebuilding 
the whole of our Fleet. That is the situation.” The Foreign 
Minister reiterated that “‘in order to meet the German Fleet, 
when it is complete, we shall have to build a new Fleet of our 
own, more powerful than any we have yet had.” The “ Naval 
scare ’’? was accentuated when, in the course of the same speech, 
Sir Edward Grey said that ‘“‘ the German declarations of intention 
are in themselves a reason why we should keep an open mind 
with regard to the future needs of the present year,” while in an 
apostrophe to the Radical rump, partly composed of and largely 
financed by alien adventurers, who, having feathered their nests 
in this country, would be equally content to feather their nests 
under German auspices, Sir Edward Grey, in apologising for 
British armaments, pointed out that if we lost our Naval supre- 
macy “‘ we should cease to count for anything amongst the nations 
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of Europe, and we should be fortunate if our liberty were left 
and we did not become the conscript appendage of some stronger 
Power. That is a brutal way of stating the case, but it is the 
truth.” It is nothing less than extraordinary that a statesman 
realising so much should acquiesce, year after year, in the post- 
ponement of vital measures. The “ Naval scare” will remain 
with us so long as we are governed by men, of whom the best 
know the truth, but surrender to colleagues who either won’t 
know the truth, or are utterly indifferent as to its meaning. We 
have never seriously feared “the German peril,” provided British 
statesmen faced it. Our apprehensions are exclusively confined to 
the British peril, 7.c. the Government of the Empire at such 
a moment by glib, self-sufficient, chin-wagging, pettifogging 
lawyers, without any serious stake in the country, few of whom 
even shone in their own profession though several of them possess 
the low arts of the political adventurer—keen on his own career, 
contemptuously and cynically oblivious of everything else. It 
will be small compensation in the hour of disaster, towards 
which they are busily working, to hang them to lamp-posts outside 
their various departments; but as they care for their skins, if 
for nothing else except their salaries, they may as well realise 
that their skins are involved and that they will be unable to “fob 
off’? an outraged people by offering the skins of military or 
naval experts. 


THE recent debate, July 14, 1910, took the usual course. Mr. 
Dillon, member of a party, financed by Patrick Ford, “a known 
advocate of crime and the use of dynamite,” 
A Challenge ae : 
to Mr. Dillon ™oved to reduce British Naval Estimates by 
£2,000,000, pouring forth a pitiful wail against the 
building of British battleships, pretending that we, and not 
Germany, were the aggressors! If there be any Liberals left 
in the Cocoa Coalition, they should note the undisguised anta- 
gonism of Molly Maguires towards every proposal for safe- 
guarding the United Kingdom, and their hearty espousal of the 
enemy’s cause whoever and wherever that enemy be. To-day 
they seem to be at the beck and call of the German Govern- 
ment and concentrate themselves on paralysing the inadequate 
counter-preparations of the British Government, They propagate 
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any mendacity circulated by German officials—who regard lying 
for the Fatherland as equally meritorious as dying for the 
Fatherland—and ridicule any denial of a British Minister. We 
may infer from the attitude of Messrs. Dillon and Co. the 
attitude of a Molly Maguire Government installed in Dublin 
controlling the Irish executive in the event of an Anglo-German 
war. The so-called ‘‘ Union of hearts” between Irish Nationalists 
and “‘ the British Democracy ” has left the former the same crazy 
Anglophobes they have always been. Their principal object in 
seeking Home Rule to-day is less a desire to promote the interests 
of Ireland than to injure England by making Ireland a base of 
German operations. Mr. Dillon’s accuracy may be gauged by 
this incidental statement. 


It is an abominable thing, but there are men in this country who are 
deliberately and avowedly without any concealment whatever, trying to provoke 
war between Germany and this country. That is no charge for me to make, 
because many of them notably [sic] Mr. Maxse of the National Review, and 
many other publications, openly say this war is bound to come, and the sooner 
the better [our italics] because we want it while England is able to beat them.* 


On the contrary we have done nothing to provoke an Anglo- 
German war, but everything to try and prevent it, insisting in 
season and out of season that the single way of keeping the 
peace with such a Power as Germany was to be so strong, 
especially at sea, as to convince her that she stood to lose more 
than she could reasonably hope to gain by attacking this 
country. Unfortunately we have not been listened to and we 
have long feared that the attitude of British Governments was 
making war inevitable, and when it comes, as come it must 
under present auspices, Messrs. Dillon and Co. will be largely 
responsible, owing to their crusade against British counter- 
preparations. But we have never advocated the Bismarckian 
“preventive” war, and have never suggested that England 
should precipitate a conflict with Germany because’she happened 
to be the stronger Naval Power—as e.g. Bismarck wished to pick 
a quarrel with France in 1875 because she was recovering too 
rapidly from the war of 1870 to please the man of blood and 
iron. We are not Bismarckians or brigands—synonymous terms 
—and if Mr. Dillon will indicate any passage in this Review 
* Parliamentary debates ; official report July 14, 1910. 
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justifying his statement in the House of Commons that the 
present writer has said that ‘“‘the sooner” an Anglo-German 
war comes “the better,” we will contribute the sum of £50 to 
any Irish charity he may name, provided, of course, he will 
undertake to contribute a similar sum to an Irish charity to be 
named by the editor of the National Review, in the event of Mr. 
Dillon failing to substantiate his odious contention by producing 
any such passage from any number of this Review. We will 
forward our cheque directly. Mr. Dillon forwards the incrimina- 
ting quotation which we will reproduce in the following number 
of the National Review. We think our readers will agree that 
this is a fair offer on our part. Irish charities please note. 


THE Prime Minister followed Mr. Dillon with a speech which can 
only be called scandalous and which will cost this country many 
Te millions: “I quite recognise having been a long 
Speech time in this House with the hon. member for 

Mayo [Mr. Dillon], that he is an earnest and stren- 
uous partisan of economy [our italics], and has always distinguished 
himself by his hostility—and I have often sympathised and acted 
with him [our italics]|—to unnecessary expenditure on our Defen- 
sive services.” We were prepared for almost anything from 
Mr. Asquith, but we hardly thought that he would stoop to the 
point of publicly associating himself with declared enemies of 
the Army and Navy. Then followed the usual soft-sawder 
about “emotional panic,” the “path of economy,” “social 
reform,” &c.; next, the usual recriminations with the Oppo- 
sition over the abandoned Cawdor programme followed by 
the hypocritical statement prefaced by an assurance that he 
spoke “ with the most perfect sincerity,” that “I look forward 
to increasing warmth and fervour and intimacy in those relations 
(Anglo-German relations) year by year.” Germany was a great 
world Power with outlying dependencies. “She is constantly 
sending her sons and daughters to the uttermost parts of the 
earth. Her trade is increasing everywhere.” The admission 
from a hide-bound Cobdenite that the trade of any benighted 
Protectionist Power “is increasing everywhere ”’ is interesting ; 


but the assertion that Germany is continually sending her sons 
and daughters all over the world—especially if it be suggested 
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that they are going to German dependencies—is more worthy of 
the Lord Advocate of Scotland than the Prime Minister. The 
outflow of people from Free Trade England to Protectionist 
communities remains unabated but so great has been the expan- 
sion of production and the general prosperity of Germany in 
recent years, under the beneficent operation of the German 
Tarifi—“ in spite” of the German tariff is, we believe, the 
approved phrase—that to-day Germany receives more people 
than she loses. Mr. Asquith’s facts are several years out of 
date. The outflow and inflow of German population certainly 
cannot be advanced as a pretext for the increasing expansion 
of the German Navy. However, it was good enough for the 
House of Commons. 


Mr. AsguirH reiterated those sonorous sentences which have 
ceased to impress because they are not backed up by deeds, 
' that “‘ we should be false to the trust which the 
Asquith . : : : 
Arithmetic Nation and Empire have reposed in this House 
and in the Government of the day, unless we 
maintained that ample margin of security against all probable or 
even possible risks, which is the only insurance which a nation 
such as ours can possess—an insular country, with 40,000,000 of 
people, dependent on foreign supplies of food and raw material, 
and responsible for the protection and defence of dependencies 
and dominions in every quarter of the globe.” He regretted 
that the name of Germany had been so frequently introduced 
into the debate. Doubtless it would be more convenient to 
Ministers if Switzerland were habitually cited as a mighty 
maritime power, contemplating aggression upon this country. 
There was much more soothing syrup of the same nature 
administered to the restive elements of the Cocoa combination, 
to which Mr. Asquith; humbly apologised for maintaining 
British sea-power. At the end of next year (1911) Great 
Britain would have in commission sixteen ‘‘ Dreadnoughts” 
against Germany’s eleven; in April 1912, Germany would 
have thirteen “ Dreadnoughts”” to our twenty, “ including 
the four contingent ships which were authorised by the 
House last year, and which then ought (sic) to be ready.” Our 


readers are quite as capable of making such calculations as 
VOL, LY 58 
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Mr. Asquith, who has been frequently wrong in the past, and is just 
as likely to be wrong to-day as he was yesterday and will be to- 
morrow, and who, moreover, has a personal interest in misleading 
the public. It may be that in April 1912—and the assump- 
tion is not extravagant, in view of former “ anticipations ”’ and 
‘* accelerations ””—Germany will have seventeen “‘ Dreadnoughts ” 
and Great Britain only sixteen, in which case we should find 
ourselves in naval inferiority, as regards the most powerful 
craft afloat, to the greatest military power of this or any other 
age. When Mr. McKennatriumphantly inquires: “‘ Where is the 
Naval Scare now ?”’ we say it is here, and has been deliberately 
created, despite all warnings, by himself and his colleagues. 
In the spring of 1913 there would be four additional German 
** Dreadnoughts,” giving Germany, on the Premier’s calculation 
(in which, frankly, we feel little confidence), a total of seventeen 
“* Dreadnoughts,” to our twenty-five. In the spring of 1914, 
Germany would have another four, raising her total to twenty- 
one. To the British strength, depending on our building programme 
for the next two years, should be added two “ Dreadnoughts ” 
generously promised by the Dominions, but on the other hand 
we must reckon, in 1913 or 1914, for an addition of Italian “‘ Dread- 
noughts ”—Italy being a member of the Triple Alliance. Though 
“the mysterious Austrian ships’’ might never materialise, one 
or more “ Dreadnoughts”’ were being constructed in Austrian 
yards. “Ifthat is the prospective state of the account—and I 
do not believe the figures I have given can possibly be refuted— 
I have rather, of anything, minimised or postponed to the latest 
possible moment the dates at which the foreign ships will be com- 
pleted ; wherever there has been a doubt I have given the benefit 
of the doubt rather in that direction.” [Our italics.] 


WE would ask our readers to contrast this scandalous sop to the 
Radical tail with the specific undertaking of Sir Edward Grey 
last year, that this country would have “the 
benefit of any doubt” as to developments abroad. 
Now Mr. Asquith calmly assumes everything in 
our favour, and in spite of the sharp lessons he has recently 
had in the secret acceleration of foreign programmes, our poten- 
tial enemies are expected to complete their ‘‘ Dreadnoughts ”’ at 
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the last possible moment. Was there ever a more open, flagrant, 
outrageous breach of trust ? Ministers are not content to wreck 
the Constitution, they wish to lose the country. He continued 
his miserable apologetics by asking anybody “if the programme 
which we are proposing for the present year, which will give us 
these twenty-five ‘ Dreadnoughts’ on the date I have mentioned 
with the addition of two Colonial ‘ Dreadnoughts,’ is excessive, 
having regard to the number of this same class of ships that will 
then be in existence in European waters. I agree there may be a 
difference of opinion as to its sufficiency. I daresay I shall be told 
by right hon. gentlemen opposite that the margin I have named 
is not sufficient, and we ought to accelerate our construction 
more than we havedone.” The end of the speech was worthy of its 
beginning and its middle, and of the pitiful and contemptible 
spirit that inspired it throughout. No man regretted this expen- 
diture more than the Premier, who agreed with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer “ that every new ‘ Dreadnought’ that you build 
postpones pro tanto the achievement of some urgent work of 
social reiorm.” Then the lip service to sea-power. “ But 
national security, national insurance, after all, is the first con- 
dition of all social reform.” Yes, and the Prime Minister is 
prepared to leave the safety of the State at the mercy of such 
accidents as an inopportune strike in our shipbuilding trade, 
possibly promoted by German funds, in which we may be sure 
that the most irrational demands of the strikers would be supported 
by the Potsdam party in Parliament, or to such an accident as 
sent the mighty Montagu on to the rocks. As our able con- 
tributor, “‘ Dreadnought,” shows elsewhere, the Navy has been 
betrayed in almost everything, besides ‘‘ Dreadnoughts,” while 
in “ Dreadnoughts” alone, on his own showing, Mr. Asquith 
gives us a hypothetical margin of security, which he knows to 
be inadequate. 


Hz wound up with the usual tags as to a possible arrangement 
“between ourselves and the great friendly empire of Germany, 


Germany’s by which this kind of thing might be brought to 


Snub a close,” disclosing the significant fact, never 
so plainly stated hitherto, that “the German 
Government told us—I cannot complain, and I have no 
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answer to make—that their procedure in this matter is governed 
by an act of the Reichstag under which the Programme auto- 
matically proceeds year by year.” It is hardly worth stop- 
ping to ask whether the British Government were ignorant of 
the existence of the German Navy Act of 1900 before asking 
for its repeal. Mr. Asquith encouraged the idea fostered 
by the blatant blatherskite at the Exchequer, that after the 
year 1911-1912 German “ Dreadnoughts’’ would drop: from 
four to two per annum! Then another of those signals of 
distress which has done the work of the German Jingoes: “ I} 
it were possible even now, by arrangement, to reduce that rate 
of construction, no one would be more delighted than his 
Majesty’s Government. We have approached the German Govern- 
ment on the subject ; they have found themselves unable to do any- 
thing ; they cannot do it without an Act of Parliament repealing 
their Navy law. They tell us—and no doubt with great truth—that 
they would not have the support of public opinion in Germany to a 
modified programme.” Fresh signals of distress: “No body of 
men in this country would view with more unfeigned satisfaction 
the prospect of putting a stop to the construction of these neces- 
sary, but most expensive and wasteful, instruments of warfare, 
thereby diverting the money so employed to purposes which in 
other circumstances would be used for the welfare and the progress 
of our people.” Again: “ We shall eagerly avail ourselves of 
every opportunity in that direction, but in the meantime we ask 
the House to support us in the circumstances of the case I have 
described, and having regard to the facts I have cited, which 
appear to me, though lamentable, yet a necessary security for 
the Empire.” It was not surprising to learn, in the splash head- 
lines of the Cocoa Press of the following day, that Mr. Asquith’s 
speech—which may be summarised in a single sentence, “ Please 
don’t build any more ships, as we don’t like it ’—had given “great 
satisfaction in Berlin,” indeed greater satisfaction than any 
British speech of recent years, It caused corresponding dejection 
in British circles, though, needless to say, the Cocoa Press, which 
reads nowadays as though it were wire-pulled from the Wilhelm- 
strasse, was ecstatic in its enthusiasm. Every friend of England 
and every intelligent lover of peace was aghast. Such utterances 
make for war because they teach our great antagonist to despise 
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us, and there is no more dangerous international relationship 
than whining on one side and contempt on the other. The 
Germans will not lay down a single keel less for all the grovelling 
of Messrs. Asquith and Lloyd George. On the contrary, they 
are likely to lay down many more keels, and we may now be sure 
of the renewal and extension of the present Navy Act the moment 
it has run its appointed course. At the moment of going to 
press the German Socialist newspaper, the Vorwdrts, which is 
generally well informed as regards the intentions of the German 
Government, announces that a new Navy Bill, to increase the 
German fleet, will be introduced into the Reichstag after the 
General Election, and that all parties except the Socialists are 
privately pledged to support it. 


Mr. Barour realises the peril of the position. He is fully 
conscious of the folly of abandoning the Cawdor programme, 
Mr. Balfour though he put it very mildly: “I believe that 
as Critic this lapse and those years of relaxed effort on the 

part of the Government have been largely respon- 
sible, not only forthe gigantic expenditure which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has now to make, but for much of the inter- 
national friction—not between the Governments or the peoples, 
but between those who took up the matter in the Press.* These 
things would have been avoided had the Government pursued 
the even tenor of their way in not unduly relaxing their 
efforts at one moment with the inevitable result of putting 
on a violent spurt immediately afterwards.” He brought 
some perspective into the discussion by reminding the 
Potsdam party, who defend the construction of every German 
battleship as though sea-power were to Germany what it is 
to us, by pointing out: “‘ We have to look at the question 
of the Navy with the same eyes as the German looks on his 
Army. It is on their Army that their national existence 
depends ; it is on our Navy that our national existence depends ; 


* When will British statesmen realise that the German Press is the German 
Government—that there is a recognised department of the German Foreign 
Office to issue marching orders to German journalists, and woe betide the 
journalist who wouldn’t march, if such a being could be conceived. Why try 
and distinguish between German Government and German Press? 
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and if we only deal with our Navy in the same spirit as Germany 
deals with her Army, I for one should be content.” After com- 
menting upon Mr. Asquith’s extraordinary attempt to conciliate 
the Small Navy Party by assuming everything in our favour, 
and actually apologising for the programme he was putting for- 
ward, Mr. Balfour reminded the House that “‘he [the Prime 
Minister] altogether omitted to dwell—though he did touch upon 
it—upon what might easily happen at the end of 1912. By his 
own account there is no earthly reason for supposing that we may 
not, at the end of 1912, have a margin of only three ‘ Dread- 
noughts’ over the German Fleet.” If German shipbuilding 
slowed down, and ships which might be finished in 1912 were 
only finished a year later, then we should have twenty-five ships 
to the German seventeen ; but should the Germans build as fast 
as they had built, it might be that at the end of 1912 we should 
only have twenty ‘“ Dreadnoughts”’ to their seventeen. . “ In 
other words, in a little more than two years’ time the margin of 
British strength over German strength will be a margin of three 
‘ Dreadnoughts ’ out ofa fleet of twenty. If they are adequately 
supported by destroyers and cruisers, it may be that that is a 
sufficient margin for safety, but has the House ever been content 
with so small a margin? I do not believe that, at all events in 
the last quarter of a century, there has ever been a time when a 
single Power has been within that percentage of strength of the 
British Navy.” Nor had the Prime Minister made any reference 
to the two-Power standard. Mr. Balfour’s speech was useful 
so far as it went, but it would have been infinitely better had 
he spoken decisively, still more had he, as the Leader of the 
Unionist Party, which was mainly responsible for the main- 
tenance of British sea-power since 1885, put forward some posi- 
tive proposals which the country could understand—as, for 
example, either a re-affirmation of the two-Power standard 
so long the corner-stone of British Naval policy, or else a 
declaration in favour of two keels to one as against the strongest 
European Power, coupled with the advocacy of a big National 
Defence loan, by which alone we can hope to hold our own against 
Germany, who is building her fleet out of capital as well as 
revenue—by loans and taxes. How can we hope to compete out 
of revenue against German capital expenditure ? 


Ce ©? cd 
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Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD gave point and direction to the 
debate. The country was entitled to be told by the Cabinet 
why there had been an absolute reversal of British 
Naval policy. Ministers had not the shadow of an 
idea what a Fleet should do in time of war. Our 
position was absolutely different from that of any other country 
inthe world. We live by the sea. We could not do as Germany 
might in time of war—have raw material and food sent to a 
neutral port; we have no neutral port, we must command 
the sea. ‘‘ The command of the sea was getting more neces- 
sary to us every day, because, with the exception of coal, 
the resources of this country were becoming more and more 
exhausted, and we were increasingly dependent upon overseas 
supplies. It was not arrogance for us to want command of the 
sea, and other countries understood it was our life.” In 1912 
we should have twenty “‘ Dreadnoughts”’ and Germany would 
have seventeen; in a matter of life and death we had no right 
to run any risk by too narrow a margin. To Mr. Dillon’s inter- 
jection, “‘ What about Germany’s assurances that she will not 
build more of these ships?” Lord Charles Beresford promptly 
retorted, “‘ I do not believe in any assurance given by any country 
in a matter where the safety of my country is in danger. The 
defences of our shores should be so certain that it does not matter 
what any other country or any combination of countries may 
do. That is not arrogance; it is mere common sense.” 
Lord Charles reminded the Prime Minister that Fleets 
were no more composed of “ Dreadnoughts”’ than were Army 
corps of heavy artillery ; besides battleships we needed cruisers, 
scouts, torpedo-destroyers, submarines, and stores and ammu- 
nition necessary to make “ Dreadnoughts” effective for their 
work. Coal ships and hospital ships were equally necessary, 
and there must be a good margin for emergencies. Moreover, 
we must be so organised for war as to be able to act instantly, 
and we could not act on small margins. The Germans were 
methodical, we were haphazard. They regularly laid down 
their four or five ships per annum, whereas we should shortly 
be building twenty-two ships in one year! whereas a year 
or two ago we were only laying down one or two. “ Where 
was the naval policy?” Lord Charles Beresford ended by 
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advocating a new Naval Defence Act, financed by a big 
loan. There must be a large addition to the shipbuilding 
vote, a proper war staff to prevent scares, and provision for the 
organisation and preparation of the Navy during peace. To 
take such measures that the rest of the world would see that it 
was no use competing against us would be better than to have 
periodical scares. He wished as much as any one that an end 
could be put to this mad, wild, insane competition in armaments 
and money found for social reforms, but whose fault was our 
present plight ? 

The people who were responsible were staring him in the face at that 
moment on the opposite bench. The present situation would not have arisen if 
they had not been culpably negligent, if they had known something about 
their business, or if they had had a war staff to tell them how to do it. If 
we had maintained normal shipbuilding the Germans would not have been 
encouraged to accelerate their programme, and we should have been in a stronger 
position and saved money. The time came when deferred liabilities had to be 
met, and a man had either to go into bankruptcy or get a loan. 

No Government had ever been so incompetent and extravagant in 
the administration of Naval affairs. 


Mr. Barnes, Chairman of the Labour Party, a frequent and 
credulous visitor to Germany, where he swallows everything the 
L Germans wish him to swallow and to reproduce 
abour : 

Delusions 12 the House of Commons, made the speech we 

are accustomed to hear from Labour Members on 
any international issue. He merely held a brief for the other side, 
and talked the usual nonsense upon the need of securing a 
reduction of armaments by a mutual understanding with Germany, 
in spite of Mr. Asquith’s declaration that Germany flatly declined 
our overtures. Mr. Barnes, not for the first time, gave himself 
and all his associates completely away. After emphasising 
the great and growing hostility of the German Socialist Party, 
which was rapidly increasing in numbers, towards the German 
Navy Bill, he went out of his way to vindicate the German 
Government for expanding the German fleet declaring that “all 
this base scare about the Germans is absolutely groundless.” 
But if German naval policy is so rational and pacific, why are 
Mr. Barnes’s German Socialistic friends hostile towards it, why 
does, their leader, Herr Bebel, declare that the extraordinary 
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expansion of the German fleet is only explicable on the ground 
that it is directed against England, and, finally, why does Mr. 
Barnes himself advocate the limitation of the German fleet by 
mutual agreement? Why not trust the Germans? Mr. Barnes 
should not consent to be the cat’s-paw of the enemies of his 
country. Ifhe and his friends continue concealing from the men 
they represent in Parliament the elementary incontestable facts 
governing Anglo-German relations, and as a consequence of their 
influence we are weakened to such a point that Germany can 
surprise and smash us, what will become of Labour Parties here 


and elsewhere? Europe would writhe for several generations 
under the Prussian Jack-boot. 


THERE were other interesting speeches in the Debate, especially 
that of Mr. Eyres Monsell—who has early made a mark in the 
, House—subsequently described by Mr. Gibson 
Declaration : 
of London  Dowles as “adorned with all the knowledge and 
the modesty of a sailor.” Mr. Eyres Monsell 
ended a valuable criticism of that perilous document “ The Declara- 
tion of London,” which will have the effect “‘ of making all foods 
coming into this country” in whatever bottom “ contraband 
of war,” by a pertinent protest against false economy, pointing 
out that every ship now built meant a saving of three or more 
in the future. Mr. Bowles, we are glad to see, is alive to the 
dangers of the Declaration of London, which still requires Parlia- 
mentary ratification. The Opposition case was wound up by 
Mr. Arthur Lee, who effectively exposed the dissensions in the * 
Cabinet, which alone explained its amazing naval policy—a 
suggestion artlessly confirmed by that unconscious humorist 
Mr. McKenna, who pathetically complained “ that in the question 
of these Navy Estimates I have always to reply to two sides at 
the same time.” Mr. Lee had pointed out that there never had 
been such speeches as those delivered from the Treasury Bench 
last Session and this Session by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who made no pretence of loyalty to his colleagues. He had 
sneered at the expenditure for which he was responsible as “ this 
futile expenditure upon armaments,” “ building navies against 
nightmares,” “mythical Armadas,” “navy scares.” If Mr. 
Lloyd George seriously believed that these were epithets properly 
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applicable to Ministerial policy, why did he not refuse the 
money or resign? He occupied a peculiarly ignoble position 
in merely vilifying expenditure he dared not refuse. Things 
were not made better for the Government by the fatuous state- 
ment of Mr. McKenna: “ Let me say that for my part I sympa- 
thise entirely with the Chancellor of the Exchequer.” No wonder 
the House of Commons is universally regarded as the home of 
humbug. Though excellent speeches were delivered by the 
Opposition, while the Admiralty representatives were as “ perky ” 
as ever, perhaps the most valuable contribution was the pithy 
and pregnant speech of Mr. Hilaire Belloc, who is out of favour 
with the House of Commons because he cannot emulate the 
gravity of his fellow Members in swallowing Front Bench claptrap. 
As an enemy of cant, Mr. Belloc is naturally odious to the Cocoa 
Press, which lives on cant, and practically boycotted his speech. 
It was, no doubt, inconsiderate, coming from an advanced Radical, 
but the speaker’s knowledge of history disables him from echoing 
the shibboleths of the Potsdam party, and compels him to tell 
unpalatable truths. 


We disagree with Mr. Belloc’s estimate of the organised power 
of Germany, but his opinion is noteworthy because of his appre- 


Mr. Belloc’s ciation of German policy. In his own words: “It 


is not that the German Empire appears to be 
particularly pacific at the moment. I cannot 
recall, during the whole of the forty years which have elapsed 
since it was established, any public statement by any of its 
chief men which would enable one for a moment to assume 
that it had that regard to the necessity for maintaining peace 
and the same ideals as the older and greater civilisations possess.” 
His reason for believing that current fears were exaggerated was 
that he did not see “ in the organisation of modern North Germany 
that efficiency for aggression which so many of my fellow subjects 
detect.” That Germany was a great Power was obvious; it had 
a well-organised, as well as a great army, and its finances were 
in good condition ; but they could not judge whether it had any 
moral superiority over the other four great conscript modern 
organised Powers. There was exaggeration of the power of 
Germany in the British mind, “ and it is an exaggeration we should 
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do well to get rid of, because in the immediate past some of our 
statesmen and some departments of our public service have been 
led by the nose to take advice in a roundabout way from the 
German Emperor.” This is perfectly true, but such an unorthodox 
remark fully explains why Mr. Belloc’s speech was not only boy- 
cotted by the Radical Party Press, but generally ignored by the 
Unionist Party Press. We are all prepared to admit the folly of 
our political opponents, but it is blasphemous to suggest any 
economy of wisdom in our political friends. The speaker added: 
“You can exaggerate the offensive purposes of that Govern- 
ment—I do not mean the offensive purposes of Prussia with 
regard to ourselves alone. But the evil, or rather the peril, 
which you cannot exaggerate is the now nearly two hundred 
years old tradition of the Prussian Government, that con- 
tract and bond do not count between Christian men. That is 
the continuous tradition of that particular centre of European 
power.” It was regrettable and was not often mentioned. 
Perhaps he was wrong in speaking of it in such an assembly, 
“but at the same time it is true, and it is of vast importance to 
ourselves. I suppose most people are familiar with the circum- 
stances of the Ems Despatch, and I want to remind the House 
that there would never have been the war, with all the vast 
consequences which followed upon that war, had not a document 
been deliberately falsified for the purpose of making war, and 
had not the signature of a leading statesman of those days been 
forged.” As Mr. Belloc told his open-mouthed colleagues, “‘ when 
you are dealing with a Power of that sort, even if it be not the 
strongest kind of Power, a is a power against which you must 
ever be on your guard” [our italics]. 


Mr. BExLoc disposed of another fiction, used with much effect in 
deluding the simple, inside and outside Parliament. ‘‘ We have 
Th been told that the masses of the German people 
e German ; , 

People —of the Prussian people—do not desire war, that 

the Socialist Party is growing, and that popular 
feeling would not allow offensive action on the part of the Prussian 
Government. The hon. member who made that statement 
(Mr. Barnes ?) probably knows more of Prussian and German 
society than I do. I have only one short journey through 
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Germany to my credit. But I would ask the hon. member when- 
ever, in the past hundred and fifty years, have the masses of the 
poorer subjects of Germany been able to affect the policy of the 
reigning classes.”” Then followed what is a truism elsewhere, but 
a revelation to the House of Commons, and a shock to the Cocoa 
posse comitatus. 


There is not in all Europe a body of men less capable of virile politica 
initiative and of bringing pressure to bear on their own government—there is 
no body of men less possessed of democratic sentiment and power than the 
industrial masses of North Germany. If the Government of North Germany— 
if the Prussian Government—think the moment opportune for taking action, it 
will not matter a snap of the fingers what the masses of the poorer population 
in industrial towns or agricultural plains think. Those masses dare not, even 
in matters vital to their own interests, move at the present time, They have 
no power of initiative. No one can deny that we all agree it is right that 
responsible men should not emphasise this fact, and that they should ask private 
members not to emphasise it. But some one must voice it, not because we 
believe the enemy to be so strong, but because we know from his past acts, that 
that enemy will be prepared to put down anything which may stand in his way, 
and we stand right in his way. 


Mr. Ditton’s proposal to reduce British Naval Estimates by 
£2,000,000, was rejected by a majority of 228 (298 to 70), the 
The minority being mainly composed of Labour 
Members and Nationalists, plus 20 Radicals. 
Of these 70 anti-Naval Members, the Irish Molly 
Maguires avowedly derive their sinews of war from the foreign 
enemies of the United Kingdom, though we don’t precisely know 
which enemies. They invariably support our enemies.. The 
most conspicuous member of the Labour Party, Mr. Keir Hardie, 
is a declared Republican, and during the closing days of the late 
reign he threatened to revive Republicanism among the masses 
unless the Crown capitulated to the Cocoa Coalition and created 
unlimited Cocoa Peers. These groups see nothing incompatible in 
taking the oath of allegiance to the Sovereign and waging war 
upon the security of the realm. We note among the attenuated 
Radical rump who followed Mr. Dillon the interesting name of 
Mr. A. H. Scott (Radical Member for Ashton-under-Lyne), the 
following extract from whose speech on the German menace, repro- 
duced in National Union Gleanings, we quoted some months ago: 


Division 


. . » He was.one of a minority which opposed extravagant expenditure on, the 
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Navy, thinking we had enough instruments of destruction. Lven if the Germans 
did come, they would not be such fools as to interfere with the industrial and 
wealth-producing classes. They would only interfere with the landowning classes 
and if it were the latter’s land that was protected, then let them pay for the 
protection. The first day the Government declared that the whole upkeep of 
the Navy was to be found by the landowning classes, in that day it would be 
found that all the patriotism of that class was in the throat. . . . Sunderland 
Daily Echo, August 7, 1909. 


In other words, Mr. Scott invites a German invasion and advises 
Englishmen to acquiesce in it because the invader would not 
interfere with the mass of the people, but would merely 
appropriate the land. Is this utterance compatible with any 
Oath of Allegiance ? Ifso, the Government would be well advised 
to withdraw their Bill to modify the Accession Declaration, and 
to replace it by a Bill to abolish the Oath of Allegiance. In the 
face of such a speech we are entitled to regard the anti-Naval 
campaign with profound suspicion, and to question the motives 
of those who allege that their antagonism to “excessive” 
Estimates is inspired by a love of economy and a love of peace. 
Has Mr. Scott been inaccurately reported or is he a traitor? If 
the former, has he repudiated the report? If the latter, how 
dare he take the oath? 


A Few days after the disquieting debate in the Commons on the 
Navy there was a disquieting debate in the Lords on the so-called 
Territorial Army. As our readers are aware, we 
have been unable to follow the example of Unionist 
contemporaries who, to put it mildly, “ boomed ”’ 
the transformation of the old Volunteers into the new Territorials, 
and helped Mr. Haldane’ to delude the public into believing that 
he was at once creating a serious reserve for foreign service and 
a formidable force for home defence. We feel sure they acted 
with the best intentions, but in the gathering crisis of the last 
few years we felt that there was no time to waste on further 
shams, and that to bolster up the Territorials was to indefinitely 
postpone the recognition of the only serious solution, viz., the 
organisation of the competent manhood of the country for its 
defence. We cannot see that Mr. Haldane deserves praise for 
forging a fraudulent weapon to be used against compulsory 
service, and we never understood why advocates of compulsory 
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service deemed it their duty to promote an imposture.’: Thanks 
to Lord Portsmouth, who spoke with all the authority of an 
ex-Under-Secretary for War, who had actually served with Mr. 
Haldane—a fact which provoked cheap gibes from Lord Crewe— 
the bottom has been knocked out of another perilous sham. At 
one time Mr. Haldane perorated upon the “nation in arms,” 
and spoke hopefully of 900,000 men; then he came down to 
325,000, whose serious training would only begin on the outbreak 
of war—gardes mobiles in fact. Lord Portsmouth reminded the 
House of Lords that last March, of the 260,000 men serving in 
the Territorial Army, 98,000 were under twenty years of age, 
and only 163,000 had done their fifteen days in camp. Striking 
and alarming as these figures were, they were rendered much 
more striking and alarming now that the Defence Committee 
had changed its mind and recognised the possibility of invasion. 
The Ministerial Demosthenes in the House of Lords—Lord Ashby 
St. Ledgers (the complicated nomenclature under which Mr. 
Ivor Guest is now disguised), Lord Lucas, and Lord Crewe (who 
tried to be facetious)—made futile attempts to explain away the 
facts which were driven home by Lord Esher (who has worked 
with extraordinary zeal as Chairman of the London County 
Association), who urged the Government to acknowledge that 
we had reached the maximum of Territorial troops attainable 
under the voluntary system which “corresponds remarkably ” 
with the old Volunteers. Unfortunately, Ministers prefer pre- 
varication. There is reason to believe that they are concealing 
the truth concerning our supplies of cordite. Their treatment 
of Lord Kitchener is simply unspeakable. This country has 
frequently been governed by fools, but never until now by knaves. 


THE past month has witnessed an impudent attempt to jockey a 
measure of immense importance through a Parliament without a 
.. mandate to pass it. The measure of success 

The Concilia- , . , : 
tion Bill attained by this manceuvre has driven a long nail 
into the coffin of single-Chamber government. 

Every one on either side of politics is aware that the moment 
the constitutional crisis developed last autumn, Woman’s Suf- 
frage collapsed like a pack of cards, and nothing more was heard 
of it until after the General Election. There are, in fact, just 
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enough women in buckram to go round a by-election, but the 
moment national business is afoot in the shape of a constitu- 
tional issue, Tariff Reform, the Budget, or something in which 
the electors are really interested, both Suffragists and Suffra- 
gettes vanish. If there was one topic which was practically 
boycotted at the General Election, it was Woman’s Suffrage, 
which was not mentioned by leading Members of either Party, 
by candidates, or by their platform supporters ; it was rarely the 
subject of a question, for the simple reason that the great public 
of either sex are either hostile or indifferent to it. Nevertheless, 
the moment the pause caused by the death of King Edward 
commenced, an audacious log-rolling combination of Suffrage 
societies and miscellaneous busybodies set to work, under the 
chairmanship of Lord Lytton, to frame a so-called “‘Concilia- 
tion” Bill, providing for the admission of about a million 
women, now on the municipal register, to the Parliamentary 
register—a first instalment according to some of its supporters, 
a final settlement according to others—and much petticoat 
pressure was enlisted to compel the Government to provide 
facilities for its passing during the present Session and to coerce 
Parliament into swallowing a measure never sanctioned by the 
Electorate. On this single question Mr. Asquith stands to his 
guns and deserves and receives the credit which is his due. 
Would that his firmness extended to other spheres. He wisely 
agreed to allot two days to a Second Reading debate on the 
“Conciliation Bill” (obligingly fathered by Mr. Shackleton), but 
declined to do anything further. The conciliators, however, 
counted upon such a demonstration by henpecked legislators 
that Ministers would find themselves constrained to yield. Not 
only must Members agree to the Second Reading by an over- 
whelming majority, but they must be equally emphatic in send- 
ing the Bill to a hole-and-corner Committee, rather than to a 
Committee of the whole House. It was a pretty little plot, 
but astute people occasionally over-reach themselves, as hap- 
pened in this case. The Second Reading was carried by a majority 
of 299 to 190, but the House jibbed at further tyranny, and the 


Bill was referred to a Committee of the whole House by 320 
to 175. 
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Ir the “ Gists” andthe “ Gettes” are satisfied with their dubious 
success, 80 are we who regard Woman Suffrage, in the words of the 
Prime Minister, as bad for women and bad for 
the State. If they are content with the two 
days’ debate (July 11 and July 12) so are we, 
because if ever a measure was pounded and pul- 
verised and smashed to smithereens, it was this ludicrous Con- 
ciliation Bill. Curiously enough, its only strenuous supporters 
chanced to be three distinguished bachelors—Mr. Balfour, Mr. 
Haldane, and Lord Hugh Cecil—who are desperately anxious to 
place the rest of the community under petticoat government. 
Otherwise it aroused little enthusiasm, and never survived the 
annihilating speech in which Mr. F. E. Smith moved its re- 
jection. Its sponsor, Mr. Shackleton, complicated the position 
of his Conservative supporters by his avowal that the enfranchise- 
ment of a million women had no attractions for him, except as 
the thin edge of the wedge, and placed his seconder, Sir John 
Rolleston, in a false position. Mr. F. E. Smith did not pretend 
to know which Party would most benefit from Mr. Shackleton’s 
Bill; its Liberal supporters seemed under the impression that 
they had dished its Conservative supporters, and vice versd, while 
Labour was convinced that they had dished both. Temporarily 
the speaker believed it would materially assist the Unionist Party, 
but Mr. Shackleton had declared that it was only a start, and it 
was only as a start that he had asked the House to support it, 
while one of his colleagues, Mr. Snowden, had frankly declared : 
“T recognise that for all practical purposes the granting of the 
vote to a few women means the enfranchisement of the whole 
sex.” This was true, for ifthe fundamental distinction of sex were 
once abandoned, the whole case of its opponents was gone for 
ever, and that was why the promoters, many of whom profoundly 
disliked the present Bill, were concentrating on passing it, knowing 
that once they got any Bill through, “‘ no matter what, their case 
is won, and won for all time.” Conservative suffragists were merely 
decoy ducks in an Adult Suffrage movement to raise the Electorate 
from seven millions to twenty-three millions, in which there 
would be a considerable majority of women. There was no 
meaning in the assertion “that women have a right to the vote.” 
No man had an abstract right to a vote. ‘‘ The theory that there 
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is such a thing in existence as a right to vote is as dead as Rousseau. 
A vote is notaright; it never wasaright. Itisa capacity which is 
given on proved public grounds to such sections of citizens as in 
the opinion of the whole State are likely to exercise that quality 
with benefit to the community taken as a whole.” The case against 
Woman’s Suffrage has never been more cogently put, and its 
advocates would do well to try and answer it. “If women possess 
a natural right to vote, surely it must be clear that that right must 
become effective in every community in which the men vote; if 
it is a natural right it admits of no exception of any kind. It must 
apply in priest-ridden Italy ; in all countries in which men are en- 
titled to vote; and if our Indian fellowsubjects are everenfranchised 
it must apply to the unilluminated zenanas of the East.” 


THEN, again, the popular dogma which forms the stock in trade 
of Suffragette speeches, ““No taxation without representation,” 
was either universally true or else it was a mere 


No Taxation catchword. If not universally true, it was worth- 


No Repre- 


sentation  /¢88as an argument, and its weakness as a universal 
proposition could be demonstrated in a sentence. 
“Do our Indian fellow subjects vote? Do they pay taxes ? 


It is, of course, common knowledge that they pay taxes, but that 
they do not vote.” And‘no one would be bold enough to con- 
tend that the mere fact that they pay taxes was a reason for 
giving them the vote. “Is it to be contended that every man 
who buys an ounce of tobacco or a quart of ale, and thereby 
contributes indirectly to taxation, is to be entitled to a 
vote?” Did it not also require amazing assurance to advo- 
cate a measure (the Conciliation Bill) by the use of the argument, 
“No taxation without representation,” which deliberately ex- 
cluded from the franchise the very class of owners who were the 
chief sufferers from the fact that they were taxed without being 
represented ? Then, again, in spite of the most explicit challenge, 
Woman Suffragettes had never been able to show that there was 
any strong or considerable body of opinion in its favour amongst 
the women of the country. Without laying too much stress on 
the number of signatures to petitions, it was noteworthy that 
from 1890 to 1906 only 193,000 women signed petitions to the 
House of Commons in favour of Female Suffrage, whereas during 
vor, Uv 59 
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the last eighteen months, when a strong anti-Suffrage Association 
had been in existence, no less than 300,000 women—some of 
them very eminent—had signed counter-petitions showing their 
objection to having this policy forced upon them. What was 
the present position of women under man-made law? “ Woman, 
to-day, occupies a position so preferential that no parallel can be 
discovered in any civilised country of the world.” Every married 
member of the House was obliged to provide for his wife, but 
on the other hand he had no right to compel his wife to provide 
for him unless he became chargeable to the poor rates, “ however 
poor he may be and however rich she may be.” Secondly, if any 
married Member neglected to provide his wife with decent means 
of subsistence, whatever her conduct, he would be compelled to 
do it. “If she—I am taking an unfortunate illustration— 
slander or assault a neighbour, we are liable. If we slander or 
assault a neighbour, under no circumstances, whatever her 
means may be, is she liable.” She was protected through some 
assumed fallibility of judgment against any attempt on her part 
while she was married from anticipating her property and was 
confined to her income, and she was under no personal liability 
in respect of contracts, and should she ultimately bring divorce 
proceedings against her unhappy husband, then, however innocent 
and successful, he would find himself compelled to pay the costs of 
both parties. As regards the one grievance that could be suc- 
cessfully alleged to exist in the case of married women, 2.¢. the 
difference between the grounds of divorce, he believed that an 
overwhelming majority of the House of Commons were in favour 
of abolishing that distinction. There was no instance in which 
the advocate of a woman’s grievance had sought a remedy with- 
out getting a sympathetic answer from all parts of the House. 
No speaker could point to any illustration of the slightest par- 
tiality in favour of the male sex over the female sex during 
Parliamentary proceedings of the last thirty years. 


AFTER effectively dealing with the economic delusion that votes 
for women meant higher wages, and emphasising the absurdity 
of a great country imitating trivial and irrelevant 
Seen precedents, the speaker, while not pretending that 

. all women would vote one way, and all men another 
way, dwelt on the danger of a majority of women‘and 4 
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minority of men attempting to impose views repulsive to the 
majority of men. Would the Labour Party be prepared to accept 
a compulsory service bill adopted by such a majority, or again, 
would men acquiesce in the compulsory closing of all public 
houses by a combination of Pankhursts and Whittakers? We 
might be brought to the very verge of anarchy by such combina- 
tions “ inasmuch as that numerically the majority were unable 
to give effect to their decisions.” Then again, they might imagine 
the women of the country carried away by such eloquence as that 
of Mr. Gladstone on Bulgarian and Armenian atrocities, voting 
for war, which the men would have to fight. Finally, there was 
no argument in favour of giving women the vote which could 
not equally be used in favour of allowing them to sit in Parliament. 
“How about those ladies to whose eloquent advocacy of the 
cause of Female Suffrage its conspicuous position in politics 
to-day is mainly due? With what argument will those who 
believe in Female Suffrage, meet their claim, ‘we who in the 
country have supported the heat and burden of the day; we, 
whose fitness to elect members of Parliament you have recognised 
by your votes, claim the right to sit by you and discuss the Laws 
which you have admitted we are entitled to vote upon in the 
country.’’’? The distinction between the right to vote and the 
right to sit had never deceived “ the clear and strenuous mind of 
Mr. Gladstone, who said: ‘The woman’s vote carried with it, 
whether by the same Bill or by a consequential Bill the woman’s 
seat in Parliament,’ ”’ and he added, “a capacity to sit in the 
House of Commons logically and practically draws in its train 
capacity to fill every office in the State.” So the Conciliation 
Bill carried as a logical corollary not merely the presence of 
women in the House, but their right to occupy the great executive 
offices of State. Without assuming any intellectual inferiority 
in women, Mr. Smith hazarded the opinion “ that the sum total 
of human happiness, knowledge, and achievement would have 
been almost unaffected if Sappho had never sung, if Joan of Arc 
had never fought, if Siddons had never played, and if George 
Eliot had never written,” at the same time without the true 
functions of womanhood, faithfully discharged throughout the 
ages, the very existence of the race and the tenderest and most 
sacred influences which animate mankind, would have disap- 
peared, Mr. Annan Bryce,” a Liberal Member, seconded the 
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rejection of the Bill, pointing out what people, who are im- 
pressed by noise and motion, are too apt to forget, that the 
Suffrage Societies number thousands out of millions, and have no 
real backing in the country. 


Mr. Haupane gave his blessing to the Bill, but damped the 
ardour of its supporters by declaring against the Grand 
Committee trick. Mr. Walter Long effectively 
eae opposed, whilst from his side Mr. Alfred Lyttelton 
Bachelor’s ‘ ‘ 
Sheetinn rose to support it. Mr. Belloc was emphatically 
against, Lord Hugh Cecil in favour, though 
expressing “old-fashioned views” upon the relations between 
the sexes. Voting was “‘a ladylike occupation” but sitting was 
not, so he supported the one and denounced the other. An 
eminently satisfactory feature of the debate was the many 
keen young Unionists who spoke strongly against the Bill—e.g. 
Mr. Walter Guinness, Mr. Leonard Brassey, Mr. Arnold Ward, 
Mr. Charles Mills, and Lord Ronaldshay—in spite of Mr. Balfour’s 
action, which is a cause of profound dismay throughout the 
Unionist party. Mr. William Redmond was in favour, but the 
Nationalists, like other parties—except Labour, which has adult 
suffrage in view—were divided. Mr. Keir Hardie is, needless to 
say, an enthusiastic suffragette, all forms of violence appeal to 
him. Mr. 8. H. Butcher made a thoughtful and impressive 
speech on the other side. The second day’s debate was 
marked by several piquant episodes. Mr. Walter Maclaren, 
one of the pioneers or tame cats of the movement, electrified 
the House by what sounded at the time uncommonly like 
threats of violence should the Conciliation Bill be rejected. Now, 
although many politicians are appalling moral cowards, to do 
them justice, they are not physical cowards, and Mr. Maclaren’s 
speech contributed to the subsequent burial of the Bill—the only 
public service he has ever rendered. He received a tremendous 
trouncing from Mr. Asquith, who not only riddled the particular 
Bill, but shattered its underlying principle. The Home Secretary 
enraged the Conciliators who had regarded him as one of them- 
selves, by a pungent attack upon their Bill, presumably because 
it would temporarily tell against the Radical party from an 
electioneering point of view, but characteristically leaving himself 
free to vote for Women Suffrage whenever it suits “my career.” 
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This speech led to an inimitable correspondence between its 
author and Lord Lytton who had hitherto regarded Mr. Churchill 
as one of the greatest men of this or any other age. It strikes 
onlookers that under the influence of the incense of the 
Suffrage societies, Lord Lytton is getting a bit above himself. 
Heisa Peer. Whatright hasa Peer to “lobby” Bills through the 
House of Commons for which there is no serious public demand ? 
What would be said of Lord Lansdowne’s action in placing him- 
self at. the head of a Conciliation Committee to draft a Licensing 
Bill to be subsequently forced through the House of Commons by 
mingled threats and cajolery? We trust that when all this 
manceuvring is resumed in the Autumn, the question of the inter- 
ference of Peers in Bills which have not yet reached the House 
of Lords, will be seriously raised by some Unionist Member of 
Parliament, jealous of the privileges of his House. 


THE Chancellor of the Exchequer, another slippery fish, dis- 
appointed the Conciliators by saying ditto to the Home Secretary. 
Mr. Balfour’s speech was generally regarded as one 
of the poorest he has ever delivered in the House 
of Commons, and as his single argument “ the 
consent of the governed” could be equally used in favour of 
Home Rule, or any form of chaos, the perturbation it caused in 
Unionist circles is not unintelligible, all the more because of its 
contrast with the strong, fearless, comprehensive declaration of 
Mr. Asquith. We cannot leave this question without expressing 
the warm thanks of countless powerless spectators to Unionist 
Members, such as Sir Frederick Banbury, Mr. Arnold Ward, 
and others for the energy and ability with which they organised 
opposition to this perilous and pernicious measure. The Unionist 
leader for the first time found himself in the Lobby with a 
minority of his followers, the majority voting with Mr. Asquith 
and Mr. Austen Chamberlain who increased his reputation by 
the spirited and eloquent speech with which he wound up the 
debate on the Anti-Suffrage side. In meeting the superficial 
suggestion that men opposed to Women Sufirage had no right 
to accept political assistance from women he incisively observed ; 
“T owe in this respect a debt of gratitude to a wife and a sister, 
who would be the first to withdraw their support from me if I 
attempted to impose upon women the vote.” Since the debate 
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and the peculiar divisions recorded on a previous page, there has 
been much recrimination among the Conciliators who don’t 
quite know where they are. But we know where we are, and 
the opposition, as will be gathered from the influential appeal at 
the end of this number, which probably contains the most 
interesting diversity of signatures ever appended to a political 
document, is at last being seriously organised on a national 
scale under the auspices of Lord Cromer and Lord Curzon. We 
trust that our readers will respond by contributing to the cost 
of the propaganda about to be set on foot, and by signing the 
petition sent out with this number to our readers in the United 
Kingdom. We would also urge them to read Miss Violet Mark- 
ham’s admirable article, from which they will see that the 
anti-woman Suffrage movement is anything but an anti-woman 
movement, It is a pro-woman movement. The creation of a 
Women’s Council elected by women to discuss women’s questions 
and to make recommendations to Parliament as advocated by 
Miss Markham would meet any legitimate grievance. Itnaturally 
does not commend itself to professional female agitators who 
aim at capturing the Government of the country, but it would 
meet the wishes of a large number of Suffragists, and possibly of 
some Suffragettes, while neutral women would regard it as a 
fair and wise solution. We can do everything for women except 
be governed by them, which isthe be-all of the militant movement 
and would be the end-all of the British Empire. 


Tue Constitutional Conference continues to sit though no one, 
except the Lord Advocate of Scotland—who has become a 


More common buffoon—anticipates any results from its 
Radical labours for the simple reason that any agreement 
Peers would be repudiated by Mr. Asquith’s “followers.” 


It has, however, afforded the Prime Minister a 
welcome opportunity of creating a further batch of Peers, 
which, but for the truce, must have produced an outcry because 
anything more grotesque than for a democratic party to divide 
its time between fulminating against ‘“‘ the hereditary enemies 
of the people” and the perpetual creation of new hereditary 
Peerages, it would be impossible to imagine. Needless to say, the 
seven new Peers are totally devoid of any national distinction. 
At the best they are well-to-do party hacks of no eminence in public 
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life, who have rendered such services as commend themselves to 
Whips. Sir Weetman Pearson isa millionaire; Sir Hudson Kearley 
was a minor member of the Government, like Mr. Freeman Thomas, 
whose rejection at Hastings was one of the few Unionist successes 
in the General Election of 1906; Sir W. H. Holland and Sir 
Walter Foster were elected to the House of Commons by enormous 
majorities at the last election, on an anti-Lords platform. They 
immediately resigned their seats in favour of Mr. Jack Pease, the 
Government Whip, rejected in Essex, and Colonel Seely of the 
swelled head, who was ejected from Liverpool. Sir Christopher 
Furness was returned at the General Election but was subse- 
quently unseated by the Judges on petition, which disqualified 
him from standing at the ensuing by-election. How does this 
transaction square with democratic theories ? Amazing is the 
elevation of Sir R. K. Causton, who was kicked out of Southwark 
at the General Election. One of the stock Radical grievances 
is that occasionally a Unionist Member after losing his seat in 
the House of Commons, subsequently succeeds to an hereditary 
Peerage which enables him to veto measures passed by the House 
of Commons. But the Government, on their own showing, have 
put a greater affront upon the democracy. Sir R. K. Causton 
has not succeeded to a Peerage. He has been deliberately created 
a Peer within six months of his rejection by the people, and to 
add insult to injury, he proposes to call himself “ Baron South- 
wark of Southwark.” In common parlance this “ fairly takes 
the cake.” Mr. Alfred Mond, the Managing Director of The 
Westminster Gazette, who occupies a somewhat shaky seat, has 
been ‘‘ fobbed off” with a Baronetcy. 


THE non-contentious business transacted during the pause follow- 
ing King Edward’s death has included the settlement of King 
George’s Civil List, practically fixed by a Select 
Committee on the same scale as that of the 
late King, which was accepted by the House of 
Commons without any opposition to speak of. The Bill to modify 
the Accession Declaration is presumably being passed through 
Parliament while these pages are in the Press, though it arouses 
some antagonism. The Chancellor of the Exchequer ultimately 
produced his second Budget, which is a replica of the first. All 
last year’s heavy taxation remains, and there is promise of more 
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to come, owing to past political and financial miscalculations. 
Its chief features are the haphazard optimistic estimates of its 
author, effectively exposed by Mr. Austen Chamberlain, his 
constant sneers at British sea-power and abject appeals to Germany 
to cease building “ Dreadnoughts.” The Irish, having intimated 
that they will not permit the Finance Bill to become law until the 
failure of the Constitutional Conference is assured, their obedient 
humble servant, Mr. Asquith, has meekly consented to an Autumn 
Session, to the general consternation. Our readers will have been 
interested to note that for the first time “‘ Cocoa” has been a promi- 
nent topic in the Budget debates. We may leave this beverage alone 
for the moment, now that the Press boycott has been successfully 
broken down, and the whole question is being discussed in the 
House of Commons. Even Radicals are becoming restive under 
Cocoa coercion, and realise the hopelessness of preaching Free 
Trade from a Protectionist platform. Mr. Lloyd George has 
been memorialised from his own side to abolish this protective 
food taxation, but in spite of the pathetic plea of one of the 
Cocoa magnates in the House for the abolition of the duty, and 
his own statement that the one thing demanded by other Cocoa 
magnates is the withdrawal of their privileges—the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer remains adamant, appearing to regard this 
protection as the corner-stone of British finance. The “man 
in the street ” murmurs “very curious.” The impression made 
by the articles in the National Review on fair-minded opponents 
may be gathered from the following comment in the British 
Congregationalist (July 7, 1910): ‘‘ We would add one word 
as to the article on ‘Cocoa and Cant’ (the second), which the 
Kditor writes. We cannot help sharing the opinion of Sir 
Edward Fry that it is a mistake on the part of those concerned 
to let judgment go by default. Silence is not always golden, 
and uneasiness is bound to grow unless some reply is made.” 


AMID many depressing phenomena, pointing to something rotten 
in the state of Denmark; there is happily one institution which 
has escaped dry rot. It is already abundantly 
evident that the prestige of the Crown will not 
suffer during the present reign. The nation derives 
keen satisfaction from the practical sagacity shown by the King 


King and 
Queen 
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and Queen in everything they say and do; during the past month 
their Majesties spent an informal week with the British Army 
at Aldershot, and at the time of writing they are visiting the 
Navy. All ceremony is being reduced to a minimum, and “ eye- 
wash ’—the incidental accompaniment of most Royal visits 
to reviews—was conspicuous by its absence. The King had 
specially requested that the pre-arranged scheme of field training 
at Aldershot should not be interrupted. As an enthusiastic 
soldier, he wanted to see the Army as it is, and his visit was from 
every point of view an immense success, and in taking leave of 
General Smith-Dorrien, their Majesties said that it had been one 
of the pleasantest episodes of their lives. The Army’s apprecia- 
tion needs no emphasis. As the Times special correspondent 
observes: “As is common knowledge among soldiers, the sub- 
stitution at Whitehall of an impersonal Board of Direction for 
the old system of control, in no wise compensated the Army 
for the loss it sustained by the withdrawal of the office of Com- 
mander-in-Chief. ... It has groaned under the bureaucratic 
influences of the past five years.” The evident intention of the 
King to be a serious soldier has “already had an electrifying 
effect upon the Aldershot command. It is not so much that the 
King and Queen have seen everything in Aldershot; it is rather 
that they have taken pains to be seen by every one.” Thorough- 
ness is the mark of King George V.’s work. These visits to the 
Services are bound to bear good fruit. Apart from their evidence 
of the manner in which their Majesties regard their responsibilities, 
both Army and Navy will feel—that while self-complacent 
civilians may “crab” the great professions, whose existence 
enables the rest of the community to go about their business 
and their pleasure in peace—they are regarded from the Throne 
with keen sympathetic and intelligent interest. As every one 
knows, the King spent his early life at sea, taking his profession 
very seriously and becoming a highly competent officer; among 
seamen he is an expert—this means a great deal to the Navy, 
and no less to the nation. In the anxieties ahead of us, as other 
factors fail, the British Empire will turn with ever-increasing 
confidence to George V. That confidence will not be misplaced. 
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THE BETRAYAL OF THE NAVY 


The Navy scare had not the slightest foundation 
in fact.—_Mr. McKenna, January 6, 1910. 


THE addition of five and a half millions to the Navy Estimates 
for the current year has persuaded the general public to a com- 
fortable conviction that the needs of the Navy have been met. 
The public mind thinks of only one thing at a time; and it has 
recently been preoccupied with the Radical-Socialist attack upon 
the Constitution, followed in due sequence by the death of the 
King. The country has also been led to believe that the only 
standard of comparison by which to measure the strength of the 
British fleet is the numerical strength in heavy ships of the 
Imperial German Navy ; and a superficial survey of the statistics 
shows that in this particular Great Britain has a considerable 
superiority. Counting available heavy ships built and building, 
the figures are: Great Britain, 54; Germany, 37. To the lay- 
man, the comparison appears conclusive. To the naval officer, 
it is but one item in a series, whose sum total shows a very different 
result. The value, for instance of what it is the fashion to call 
‘‘pre-Dreadnought” battleships wanes by efflux of time. By 
the end of 1912 Great Britain will have 20 “ Dreadnoughts ” 
to 13 possessed by Germany. But Germany may have 17. 
Thus the gaining of a narrow margin of superiority in capital 
ships over one foreign Power alone is left to the discretion of that 
Power. Not for twenty years has the Fleet so fallen. 

Let us, however, assume for the sake of argument that the 
required superiority in heavy ships is assured for the time being, 
as regards one foreign Power alone. 

Heavy ships are, and will remain, the chief fighting unit. But 
in themselves they are useless. They are but the strongest link 
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in a chain which depends for its value upon the strength of all 
the other links. The fighting organism in naval warfare is, not 
the ship but, the fleet. A deficiency in any one unit in the 
fleet reduces the utility of every other unit. The units of a 
fleet are (1) men; (2) battleships; (3) cruisers; (4) torpedo- 
craft ; (5) docks; (6) coal and stores; (7) repairing stations and 
hospital ships. 

The British fleet is deficient in every one of these except the 
second—battleships. The circumstance is easily explained. The 
Government dare not economise in battleships, because the public 
have learned to reckon naval strength in battleships. Upon 
every other necessity the Government know the public to be 
ignorant; and the Navy Estimates are so framed that it is 
impossible to discover from them what are the requirements of 
the Service, or how these are to be met. The document called 
the Statement explanatory of the Navy Estimates explains 
nothing. The official spokesmen of the Admiralty in Parliament 
devote immense ingenuity to the task of concealing the facts. 
The present First Lord regards his responsibilities as being 
completely discharged when he has succeeded in diverting criticism 
or in evading censure. The members of the Front Bench of the 
Opposition, among whom are right honourable gentlemen who 
have held a post in the Admiralty, or who perhaps hope to hold 
one, generously forbear to press the Minister too hard, for the 
time may come when they will need the same indulgence. At 
intervals, members of both parties utter the most noble dis- 
claimers. The Navy must be dissociated from all party con- 
siderations. They themselves would scorn to be guilty, and so 
forth. 

The real position was artlessly defined by Mr. F. E. Smith, 
writing in the Times of June 15. ‘“‘ Parties subsist,” said Mr. 
Smith, “ by rewarding sections of their supporters with measures 
of which the country as a whole is by no means enamoured ” ; 
and he goes on ingenuously to explain that “this is indeed the 
condition of party vitality, and the vitality of the party system, 
with all its faults, is a powerful safeguard of national security.” 

In the view of an ambitious young member of the Unionist 
party, therefore, the national security is only to be maintained 
by rewarding various sects and groups of politicians with 
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concessions to which the rest of the country objects. There could 
hardly be a more accurate (if cynical) description of the naval 
policy of the last eight years. There is only one flaw in it—the 
system has unaccountably failed to maintain the security of the 
country. 

The demobilisation and the reduction of the fleet began 
under Mr. Balfour’s Premiership. The late Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman and Mr. Asquith merely quickened the pace. They 
even cut down the battleship programme, but it speedily became 
evident that “‘ the country as a whole ” was so little “‘ enamoured ” 
of this breach of trust, that it had to be repaired in a panic. The 
Unionist party had by that time perceived the disastrous con- 
sequences of its original mistake. Did they acknowledge error ? 
Not at all. They acquiesced in the Radical policy, confining 
their protests to the reduction in battleship strength, in which 
respect alone they had not sinned. It is better that the “‘ country 
as a whole” should perish, than that certain “great, wise, and 
eminent gentlemen” should confess the fallibility common to 
the human race, with the exception of the Pope. 

People are slow to believe that there is aught seriously defective 
in the defences of the country, because they are reluctant to 
believe ill of their rulers. They cannot face the fact that of all 
trades, politics is the most disreputable. They insist on clinging 
to a pathetic conviction that while politicians may make mistakes, 
their motives are above suspicion. The sentiment does them 
credit. But supposing, after all, that the directors of the British 
Empire, Unlimited, are defrauding the shareholders? These 
directors, be it remembered, are chosen by one body of share- 
holders alone, those dwelling in the British Isles. The others, 
who happen to live over the way, are not represented. Their 
interests are entrusted to the shareholders in the Defenceless 
Islands. 

What of the balance-sheet, represented by a large volume of 
incoherent statistics, called the Navy Estimates ? 

Men. After reducing the personnel for a number of years, 
the Government provide for an increase of 3000 men, costing 
£203,000. The number required to make up deficiencies is 6000, 
costing £407,000. Lord Charles Beresford’s shipbuilding pro- 
gramme, which has perforce been partially adopted, involves an 
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increase of 19,000 men in three years. The Navy is therefore 
short of 3000 men for the current year alone, the result being 
that six years hence, when the recruits of this year will be trained, 
the fleet will be short-handed. A further decrease of the Royal 
Marines is announced, a reduction of 400 men. There are now 
only 5318 on shore under training as compared with 11,867 at sea, 
of whom 1300 are non-combatant bandsmen. The right pro- 
portion is half the combatant force at sea and half on shore. If 
war broke out, the depleted Regular Army would be required 
to supply soldiers for the Navy. 

Battiesuies. The increase in the Estimates is almost 
entirely due to the cost of the four “contingent” “ Dread- 
noughts”’ of last year’s programme. The expenditure required 
was deliberately postponed to this year, so that these ships, 
whose construction is now being hastened, really belong to the 
current programme. The system of deferring accumulated 
obligations from year to year has thus thrown the cost of last 
year’s programme upon this year and next year, and the cost of 
this year’s programme upon next year, and subsequent years. 
The total amount to be expended this year upon heavy ships is 
£321,114, or less than one-fifth the cost of one ship. Two results 
inevitably follow. The next Estimates will either be extra- 
ordinarily heavy or the completion of the ships will be delayed. 

As Lord Charles Beresford said in the House of Commons on 
July 14, if the Government (honest for once) lay down next year’s 
ships next year, instead of the year after, there will be no fewer 
than 22 battleships under construction at once. As Mr. McKenna 
received this statement with open derision—a breach of good 
manners remarkable even in the present House of Commons— 
it is to be supposed he intends (if in office) to continue to postpone 
obligations, like a common defaulting debtor. 

Cruisers. There are eleven under construction, and for 
these only £1,629,133 is provided. There are five cruisers to be 
laid down, and only £271,202 is provided for them. More 
deferred obligations, and more delay. Three new cruisers for 
Australia are also to be laid down. The whole number is totally 
inadequate for requirements. Eighteen cruisers, not five, should 
have been laid down. The number of cruisers we now possess 
is not adequate to serve with the fleet. The trade-routes are 
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left unprotected, although they can only be effectually guarded by 
stationing cruisers permanently abroad. This was the system 
abolished in 1905, when squadrons of valuable ships were thrown 
away. They are now being replaced, but there are no more than 
enough to demonstrate the fallacy of Lord Fisher’s original policy. 

Torpepo-Crarr. Twenty destroyers are provided, and a 
substantial sum is allotted for their construction. The Govern- 
ment have been forced to repair their gross neglect of this arm. 
But the neglect has been so long continued that there are now 
only forty-six destroyers fit for work in the North Sea. By 
July 1911, there should be eighty-three available. But by the 
same date, there will be in the Imperial German Navy seventy- 
two destroyers available. If the object of building destroyers for 
North Sea work has any relation to the strength of Germany, 
this country should possess at least double the number owned by 
Germany. British boats might be required to work at a long 
distance from their base, whereas the German force works in their 
home waters. The British Navy is therefore short of about 
one hundred destroyers, reckoning only North Sea requirements. 
This number represents the sum of the deferred obligations of 
the last eight years. 

SUBMARINES. In this arm alone is the British Navy far 
superior to any foreign fleet. If naval warfare were an affair 
of submarines, the British fleet might boast a three-Power 
standard. Vast sums have been expended in building submarines 
of late years, and some few lives have been lost in that service. 
The submarine has never been tested in modern warfare. It is 
blind in attack, dangerous to handle, incapable of keeping the 
sea for any length of time. Yet so distinguished a military 
authority as Colonel 4 Court Repington has recently promulgated 
a completely new science of naval warfare which is solely founded 
upon the assumption that the submarine can drive the heavy 
armoured ship from the sea. The fact remains that the submarine 
is the parasite of war, entirely subordinate to the main fighting 
units. It has been called the weapon of the weaker Power 
condemned to purely defensive tactics. The expression is rather 
loose: for the only chance of a weaker Power is vigorously to 
attack with the most powerful weapons at command. But 
inasmuch as the submarine is chiefly useful for coast defence, it is 
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naturally the resource of a naval Power unable to take the offensive 
against a battle-fleet. Yet during the term of office of Lord 
Fisher at the Admiralty, the submarine was multiplied and 
developed at the expense of the main fighting units ; and it seems 
probable that he persuaded that political imposition, the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence, that submarines could command 
the sea. 

It is not unlikely that the whole submarine policy will presently 
be revealed as a disastrous mistake. 

Docks. There are no docks on the Hast Coast capable of 
accommodating ships of the largest size. The nearest dock is at 
Portsmouth. The fairway into Portsmouth Harbour is being 
silted up, and there is no provision in the Estimates for dredging 
it. Two new floating docks were ordered last year, and £30,000 
was voted towards their cost. Only £10,720 of this sum was 
expended. In the current estimates, £351,365 is provided. The 
total cost is not stated. Only £25,000 out of £100,000 is provided 
for accommodation and protection works for the Portsmouth 
floating dock. There is no similar provision for the other floating 
dock, which is to be stationed in the Medway. 

It is very unlikely that these docks will be completed this year. 
If they were completed, the accessory works would not be finished, 
When all is done, there will be only one dock on the East Coast, 
and that one will be a temporary substitute for a proper graving 
dock, and accessible only during certain states of the tide. 

The ‘‘ Dreadnoughts”’ of the fleet, therefore, must go into 
action without being docked or cleaned, and they will have no 
more than one dock on the East Coast for their accommodation. 
These great ships have been built without providing them with 
port accommodation. Rosyth cannot be ready for five years. 

At Portsmouth itself, the first naval port of the kingdom, 
the dock and basin accommodation is totally insufficient, and the 
arrangements of the yard are out of date. The coaling arrange- 
ments are utterly inadequate. 

Coat AND Stores. There is no reserve of coal. It is not 
stated in the Estimates whether the quarter of a million increase 
under this head is allotted to purchase a coal reserve or to provide 
a reserve of oil fuel. There are only two oil-fuel tank-steamers 
for supplying the sixty or seventy destroyers burning oil fuel. 
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Six more are required at once. The oil reserve and storage are 
inadequate. 

. The general stores have been depleted for years “ without 
replacement.” Another £20,800 worth are to be used without 
replacement this year. The value of stock, including dockyard- 
made machinery, is to remain practically the same as it was last 
year, although the fleet has increased. The total value of stock 
is to-day over a million less than it was four years ago. Stores 
have been so depleted that the most trivial articles in a ship’s 
equipment have to be purchased as required in the open market. 
What would happen if war broke out ? 

REPAIRING STATIONS AND HospitaL Suips. The repairing 
stations abroad have been dismantled and the stores have been 
sold. The present Government have declined to allow repairs 
to be executed by private firms. For years the amounts spent 
in repairs have been far below the sum required, calculated on 
the capital value of the ships in the fleet. It has been stated 
that repairs are now executed by the ships’ artificers on board. 
This is not the case, except as regards small repairs. 

There is only one hospital ship in the fleet and there is no 
provision whatever for building what is required—a hospital ship 
attached to every squadron. 


These are some of the chief facts with regard to the state of 
the Navy. They represent the effect of the policy of successive 
Governments in “rewarding sections of their supporters with 
measures of which the country as a whole is by no means 
enamoured.” They represent the measures approved by party 
politicians for securing this country against the menace of the 
greatest military and naval Power on the Continent. 

During the progressive demobilisation and weakening of the 
fleet, Lord Fisher was First Sea Lord. He is still a member of 
the Committee of Imperial Defence, of which Lord Kitchener is no 
longer a member; Lord Esher, of course, remains. That Com- 
mittee, a party organisation from the first, has forfeited all claim 
to the public confidence. 

The next Navy Estimates must show an increase of six to ten 
millions to defray obligations already incurred. The actual increase 
announced by Mr. Lloyd George (with a sneer) is five and a half 
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millions. Both the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Prime 
Minister have stated that “ social reform ” is dependent upon “ dis- 
armament.” Thus is the way prepared forthe Commune. Even 
with such an increase, the requirements above described cannot be 
met. Until they are met, it is waste of money to continue to build 
battleships. There is only one thing to be done, and that is to 
raise a loan of fifty millions at least. Fifty to a hundred millions 
represent the price to be paid for the naval policy of the last 
eight years. For the chicanery, imposture, prevarication, evasion, 
injustice, and broken pledges which deface that record, there is 
also a price to be paid. 

The present First Sea Lord is a just man and a great seaman. 
He deserves the support of the “country as a whole.” It is 
tightly urged that the establishment of an Admiral Staff at the 
Admiralty is essential. But the creation of such a body is a 
work of time. Let it be begun at once—whether the politicians 
like it or not. Lord Charles Beresford’s plea for its institution, 
made once more after twenty years’ iteration in the House of 
Commons on July 14, was laughed at by Mr. McKenna and the 
promoted schoolmaster, Dr. Macnamara. Nevertheless, the neces- 
sities of the moment must be supplied without delay. The penalty 
of further procrastination is disaster. It may come soon or it 
may come late—but it will come. 

DREADNOUGHT. 


STATE TENANTS IN BEING: AN 
EXPERIMENT 


A more than usual interest attaches to Cd. 5180, the Report of 
the Board of Agriculture, recently issued. Init a happy departure 
is made by the addition of an account of some of the principal 
Small Holdings schemes launched during the year to the dry and 
uninforming statistical statements which are the usual make-up 
of such publications. In a subject such as this, statistics are of 
comparatively small value. It is infinitely less important to 
know how many people want land, and how many have got it, 
than to learn what they are doing with it when they get it, and 
how they are progressing. Such information is given in the last 
thirty pages of the Report, wherein the working of a dozen schemes 
of Small Holdings is described with admirable conciseness and 
lucidity, and yet without complete elimination of the human 
element. 

Considering the interest of these reports, and their value in 
elucidating some of the problems of a most important question, 
it is not a little surprising that they have passed with little or no 
reference or comment. It is the purpose of this article to examine 
these reports, and to see what deductions may be drawn from them. 

The following Table shows the situation of these settlements, 
how they have been acquired by the County Councils, and how 
the Councils have dealt with them. Round figures are given. 

Add to this that the holdings differ widely in extent—from 
five to sixty acres—and that they are under all kinds of cultiva- 
tion, and it will be seen how variable are the conditions under 
which the experiment is being conducted. Although the settle- 
ments are still in their infancy, the divergent nature of their 
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origin and working lends an authority to the conclusions which 
may be drawn which would otherwise be wanting. 


Farm. 


Stanford Farm, 
Southill 


Tile House 
Farm, Soham 
Ledsham Estate 


Croes-yn-Iris, 
Wrexham 
Nordan Farm, 
Eye 
Digby 


Wick Farm, 
Walton 
West Stobs- 


wood 
Broomhill, 
Hucknall 
Torkard 
Sealyham 
Estate 
Barton Farm, 
Mere 
Dallington 
Grange, near 
Northampton 


Area: How held by Number of 
County. Acres. a To whom Let. Holdings. 
Bedford | 368 | On lease 276 acres to 39 
21 years, re-| Biggleswade S. H. 
newable for Society 
21 more 
Cambs. 659 On lease | Individual tenants 24 
14 years 
Cheshire | 853 | Purchased | Individual tenants | 24 agricul- 
tural hold- 
ings, 7 mar- 
ket gardens 
Denbigh | 793 | On lease | Individual tenants ) 
21 years 
Hereford| 250 | Purchased | Individual tenants 6 
Kesteven] 344 | Purchased | 134 acres to local 6 
farmers, 285 acres 
to small holders 
Norfolk | 285 | On lease Wayland S. H. 8 
14 years Association 
Northum-| {257° | On lease | Individual tenants 5 
berland | - 34 years 
Notts. | .116, | On lease | Individual tenants 6 
aucsas | 30 years 
2H. 
Pembroke} 1310 | Purchased | Individual tenants 32 
Wilts. 431 On lease | Mere and District 24 
21 years | S. H. Association 
North- | 335 | On lease | Kingsthorpe S. H. 16 
ampton 7 years, Association 
option for 7 
and 14 more 


Nore.—In some of these settlements there are allotments in addition 
to the small holdings. 


In many respects the results are highly encouraging to those 
who advocate the wider distribution of land, and rebuke those 
pessimists who have refused to believe that the results which have 
accrued from small cultivation abroad could be expected in this 
country. It has always been my contention that small cultiva- 


tion would greatly stimulate individual energy, that it would 
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produce more profitable treatment of the land, and would increase 
the capacity of the soil as an employer of labour. In these 
three important particulars the Report justifies our confidence. 
Everywhere it is recorded of the tenants that they are devoting 
great industry to the cultivation of their farms, apparently working 
harder than they would for an employer, and showing “ energy, 
perseverance, and skill” in the ordinary work of their holdings, 
and in clearing and improving land which had run wild. 

On one farm the tenants are “‘ remarkably industrious and 
thrifty,” on another they have already greatly improved the land, 
on a third “the scheme’ affords a striking object-lesson of what 
can be done by men possessed of the necessary grit, determina- 
tion, and capital.’”” Everywhere these qualities are resulting in 
an increased productiveness. On the Ledsham Estate, in Cheshire, 
the most elaborate of these settlements, 150 more milk cows are 
kept on the land than was formerly the case; there are fewer 
sheep, and more pigs and poultry ; while a good deal of the estate 
is devoted to market-gardening. One man, farming fifty acres, 
keeps twenty cows, and rears the calves, to do which he has to 
adopt up-to-date methods of feeding. On the Herefordshire farm 
more stock is kept on the land, and the same may be said of all 
the schemes. It is also clear that the breaking-up of these farms 
has created larger employment. On the Ledsham Estate, “where 
only a few farm labourers were formerly employed, there are 
now not only the small occupiers (twenty-nine in number), but, 
in many cases, their wives, sons and daughters, and, in some 
cases, hired labour in addition.” On the Stobswood Farm, 
Northumberland, where only one shepherd used to be employed, 
there are now five occupiers permanently at work, helped by their 
families and giving occasional employment to others. The late 
occupier of the Soham Farm, Cambridgeshire, used to employ 15 
men. There are now 24 holdings on the farm, 46 men are in 
permanent employment, and in the harvest season this number 
is almost doubled. The same holds good everywhere, and in 
Bedfordshire “the creation of these small holdings has had the 
effect of lessening appreciably general unemployment in the 
district.” Although it is as yet far too soon to form an opinion 
as to the ultimate fate of these schemes, certain facts of high 
importance have been already revealed—that British peasants 
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have the qualities required of the small cultivator, that responsi- 
bility develops these faculties, that by the distribution of land its 
capacity as an employer is increased, and its productiveness 
enhanced. The Report, therefore, must greatly increase our 
confidence in the results of a system of Small Ownership, in which 
the cultivators of the soil would have better terms of occupancy 
than they have at present. 

On the vexed question of tenure, the Report casts a strong light. 
It enables us to contrast in concrete form the position of these 
State tenants, enjoying what Mr. Asquith calls “ the most hopeful 
form of tenure for a small holder,” with the position they would 
have were they enabled to become owners of their farms; and, 
taking a bolder flight, to compare the state of individual owners 
with that of holders under a system of Land Nationalisation. 
The Report is full of instruction for this purpose. 

In considering this we have to deal with two classes of farms— 
those leased by the County Councils and sub-let, and those pur- 
chased outright by the Councils. In the case of the former full 
information is lacking in some instances, the rent paid by the 
County Council not being stated. But where full data are avail- 
able, the position of the tenants seems to leave something to be 
desired. Take the case of the Broomhill Farm of 116 acres, 
taken by the Notts County Council on a lease of 30 years at an 
annual rent of £150, or about 26s. an acre, and sub-let by the 
Council to six tenants at an aggregate rental of £208 15s., or 
nearly 36s. an acre. What has the County Council done to 
justify this enormous increase of rent? Nothing, if we may 
judge from the Report. Five of the six tenants live in an adjoin- 
ing village ; the house in which the one resident tenant lives was 
put into tenantable repair by the lessor, not by the Council. 
Nothing is said of any fencing or road-making by the Council, 
and so we are driven to the conclusion that the additional 10s. 
an acre is absorbed in cost of management, unless, indeed, 
the Council is making money. It is said that all the tenants appre- 
ciated the opportunity of acquiring land, and seemed determined 
to make the scheme a success. It must be feared that their land- 
hunger has somewhat blinded them to the burden they have 
taken on themselves. Ifthe owner of the land is getting anything 
like fair value for his land, it is clear that the tenants are paying 
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an unfair rent. They have been satisfied to pay it for a year; 
they may even be able to go on paying it and still make a profit. 
But this profit will be infinitely less under the County Council 
than it would be under a private landlord, while they lose all the 
indulgences which the private landlord can give, but which, as 
Sir Edward Strachey tells us, can never be given by a public body. 

Take again the West Stobswood Farm of 257 acres, leased by 
the Northumberland County Council for 34 years at a rent of 
£116, or about 9s. an acre, and sub-let to five tenants at an aggre- 
gate rental of £231 14s. 6d., or about 18s. an acre, a profit of just 
100 per cent. Here the Council has done something for the 
money ; it has expended £1857 on repairs, erection of cottages, 
fencing and water-supply. It would be easy to understand the 
Council charging a high interest on this sum in order to recoup 
itself for the expenditure within the period of the lease, but that 
is rendered unnecessary by Section 47 of the Act of 1908, which 
entitles a Council, on the expiry of a lease, to compensation for 
any improvements, mentioned in the Schedule to the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, 1908, which were necessary or proper to adapt the 
land for Small Holdings or Allotments. We are not told that the 
County Council has, in its lease, contracted itself out of that 
provision, and it is therefore difficult to understand the reason 
for such an increase of rent. Section 7 allows the Council “to 
fix the purchase-money or rent at such reasonable amount as will, 
in their opinion, guard them against loss.”” It would appear that 
the Council allow a very wide margin of safety, and appraise 
the “‘ allowance to any officer of the Council for work done” on 
an extremely generous scale. Caution and generosity are admir- 
able qualities in a public body, but what of the tenants who have 
to bear the burden of them ? 

If the tenants survive this treatment until the end of the lease, 
a new complication will arise. In no case is the lease longer than 
for 34 years, in two cases the land is leased for only 14 years, 
in one it has been taken for 7 years, with a right of renewal for 
7 or14yearsmore. What will happen at the end of those periods ? 
Take, for example, the Broomhill Farm. The landlord will say, 
“T let the land at 26s, an acre, you have shown thatit is worth 36s. 
I will only renew the lease at 36s.” And he will be within his 
rights. If the tenants can prosper at the higher rent, why should 
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he not have it; if the land is not worth it, the County Council 
scheme stands condemned. The result will then be that the 
County Council will have put up the price of the land against the 
sitting, or future, tenants ; and if, to prevent the landlord resum 
ing possession, it takes the land on again at the higher rental, it 
will have to make a corresponding increase to cover its charges. 

Compare with the actual and possible position of these tenants 
their condition had they the means provided them of purchasing 
the land outright. The landlord of the Broomhill Farm, for 
instance, lets the land to the County Council at 26s. an acre. Let 
us assume that it was sold on a 30s. basis ; that would be £37 10s. 
per acre, or £4350 for the farm. At 4 per cent. interest and 
sinking fund, the tenants could become owners of the land in less 
than 50 years, by an annual aggregate payment of £174, instead 
of the £208 15s. which they pay at present in rent. 

It may be said that the owner would not sell. Possibly not, 
but there are cases in which the County Councils have purchased 
the land, and let it to small holders. It is instructive to consider 
their position. Let us, therefore, take the case of the Ledsham 
Farm in Cheshire, which, though not the largest, is the most — 
highly organised of the twelve schemes. In this case the Cheshire 
County Council bought the land, 853 acres, at public auction for 
£35,000, and has spent just over £11,000 on buildings, fencing, 
road-making and drainage, making a total expenditure of £46,000. 
The property has been divided into 24 agricultural holdings, 
varying from 14 to 50 acres, and into 5 market-gardens, averaging 
7 acres in extent. The average rental of the agricultural 
holdings is 46s. an acre, and of the market-gardens 83s. 6d. an 
acre, making a total rental of £2007, besides which the Council 
gets £40 a year for shooting rent, or £2047 in all, nearly 44 per 
cent. on the expenditure, or quite one per cent. more than the 
interest which it would have to pay. This one per cent. the 
tenants pay for cost of management, and, presumably (for it is 
not stated in the Report) in sinking fund on the purchase. 

Now, let us suppose that the tenants could borrow the money 
from a land bank’ at 4 per cent. interest and sinking fund. 
They would collectively pay £1840 a year instead of £2007, and 
they would receive the shooting rent. Collectively, they would 
be better off by £200 a year, and they would be making themselves 
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owners of the land, instead of buying it for the County Council 
and then continuing to pay rent on what they have bought. 

The case of the Sealyham Estate, Pembrokeshire, is also instruc- 
tive. This property, of 1310 acres, was in the market for sale, 
and the tenants, twenty-four in number, were under notice to quit. 
They all applied to the County Council for small holdings. The 
Council bought the Estate for £26,000, retained all the twenty- 
four sitting tenants, but made some alterations of farms and added 
other tenants, making thirty-two in all. Here we have an 
instance typical of many, where prospective change of ownership 
threatens the tenants with eviction ; just cases which facilities for 
purchase would meet. In this case the tenants could not purchase, 
but have been saved from eviction. But at what a cost. The 
rents have been raised from 5 to 10 per cent., and the Council is 
drawing about 44 per cent. on the purchase-money. Had the 
sitting tenants been able to borrow from a land bank and to 
purchase for themselves, they would now be paying 4 per cent., 
and with every year they would be advancing towards ownership 
and the entire extinction of annual payments. At a smaller 
annual cost, they would every year be the richer by the amount of 
the instalment paid off, while the actual profit of their farming 
would be greater. 

The Kesteven County Council bought 344 acres of land at 
Digby for £12,000. Fifty-nine acres of this were let to two local 
farmers for £134 a year. The other 285 acres were divided 
into six holdings, £2000 was spent on buildings, and from 
these farms the Council draws £556 a year in rent. Thus these 
six small holders are paying 4 per cent. on the entire expendi- 
ture of the County Council, and altogether the Council makes 
5 per cent. on the expenditure. 

Finally, there is the Nordan Farm, in Herefordshire. This 
property, of 250 acres, was purchased for £10,608 ; £1550 has been 
already expended on it. There is to be a further expenditure of 
£500 to £600 on a house on one of the holdings, but this may be 
left out of the following calculations, since the tenant of the holding 
is to pay a higher rent when the house is built. The total expendi- 
ture on the Estate, then, has been £12,150. The aggregate rent 
of the six holdings, into which it is divided, is £640 10s., or 
about 5} per cent. on the expenditure. The County Council 
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could obtain the money at 34 per cent. Why are the tenants 
burdened with 1? per cent. additional ? Ifthe tenants had means 
of buying their holdings, how much better would their position 
be! They would pay collectively £486 per annum in place of 
£640 10s.; their yearly profit would be that much larger, 
every year they would have an asset in the amount of the instal- 
ment paid off, in a little over forty years the land would be their 
own. As it is their yearly profits are reduced in order that they 
may buy the land for the County Council. Sie vos non vobis. 

In these and similar cases, the question is not simply whether 
or no the tenants will be able to keep their heads above water. 
The Report speaks with some confidence of the prospects of 
success for the holders under these schemes. They may succeed, 
being apparently men of good quality, but that is really beside 
the mark. It must be our aim, if small farming is to regenerate 
agriculture, not to experiment in the greatest possible burden 
which a man can bear, but to begin by reducing his burden to the 
minimum. At its best the life of the small occupier must be one 
of continual industry and devotion, possibly hardship; under 
terms such as those described it may, even if not a failure, become 
almost intolerable. In considering the above figures it must not 
be forgotten that the tenant of the State foregoes many of the 
advantages ordinarily associated with tenancy. He can expect 
no indulgence, he is thrown entirely on his own resources, he has 
the responsibility of an owner without the independence or full 
profit. When all these things are taken into account, this Report 
forms a tremendous argument for individual ownership as against 
State tenancy. 

The Reports on these schemes disclose two serious defects in 
our agricultural system, the one educational, the other com- 
mercial. The small holders in many places have complained 
that the education they have received has done very little to fit 
them for the practical work of their lives. Their opinions are 
represented in the following passage from the Report on the 
Southill Farm. 


Many of the members hope to place their children on the land ; they are 
doubtful, however, whether the education given at the elementary schools is the 
best form to fit them for work of the kind, and the impression prevails that an 
extended system of technical education is needed, and that more object-lessons 
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are required. Apart from reading, writing and arithmetic, several of the men 
declared that the education they had received had proved to be of no use to them 
whatever. 


os QS 


This is noteworthy evidence. There can be no doubt that educa- 
tion, creating ambitions which the country could not satisfy, 
has been one of the causes of rural depopulation. It now appears 
that it is doubly guilty, in that it has done nothing to help those 
who clung to the land to make a success on it. 

The remarks made by the Commissioners on the defective 
nature of the commercial side of agriculture, due to lack of co- 
operation, lead one to think that in any scheme of agricultural 
education it should occupy a place. A new and broader meaning 
should be given to the term “self help”; the pupils should be 
taught that “ self help” and “ mutual help” are interchangeable 
expressions. The necessity for the development of the co-opera- 
tive idea stares at us from every page of the Report. Everywhere t 
the Commissioners deplore the lack of co-operation, which causes f 
a thriftless expenditure of energy in production, loss of profits in 
distribution, and general wastefulness. And, over and over again, 
they point to the lack of co-operative credit, by which, in their 
own words, the small holders “are terribly handicapped.” It 
is not a little singular that the idea of co-operation should be so 
unknown, seeing that in several cases the people hold their land 
under co-operative associations. Yetso it is. It is not that the 
small holders are jealous of each other, or cultivate an attitude 
of aloofness. On the contrary, there seems to be “a strong 
appreciation of the value of mutual help, both in assisting one 
another in the matter of labour, and in lending one another 
horses, implements and the like, and they all appear to be on 
quite friendly terms.” But this is not co-operation in the sense 
in which it becomes a living and motive force. Of that form of 
organised energy there is little trace, not because it is alien to 
the nature of the cultivators, but because they have not been 
instructed in it. 

The Agricultural Organisation Society is in some places doing 
what it can to lead the small holders to a sense of what co-opera- 
tion is, and can be, but it has to spend its efforts on grown men, 
hidebound by narrow traditions of self-reliance. Its work would 
be greatly advanced “were the young taught not only how to 
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plant seeds, apply fertilisers, feed their stock and treat the pro- 
duce of the farm, but how to produce cheaply and dispose of their 
produce to the best advantage. 

That the present and future cultivators of the soil should learn 
the great lesson of organisation is clearly, in the opinion of the 
Commissioners, an essential condition of success. Through the 
optimism of their Report peep out here and there some doubts 
and fears engendered by the lack of the co-operative and com- 
mercial instinct in the small holders. Of one community they 
say that, unless the tenants are organised, “‘ the experiment may 
prove a somewhat costly one to all concerned,” and, though 
not so baldly expressed, the same apprehension may be detected in 
other of the Reports. 

There are other matters of lesser importance, but still interest- 
ing, on which the Report sheds useful light. But for the moment 
they must be passed over, while the main conclusions to be drawn 
from the Report are summarised. They are these : 


(1) The distribution of the land in small farms will produce 
the same results here as abroad—stimulation of energy, 
intensive culture, larger employment. 

(2) Co-operation is essential to the success of any scheme of 
small farming, whatever be the form of tenure. 

(3) Education must be more practical. 

(4) State tenancy imposes heavier burdens on the cultivators 
than private tenancy. 

(5) Under a well-devised scheme of land purchase, the occu- 
piers can become owners of the land on terms as easy or 
more easy than they now have as perpetual rent-payers. 


GILBERT PARKER. 


HOW WE RAISED THE SURREY 
VETERAN RESERVE 


THE County Territorial Associations of Great Britain have been 
instructed by the War Office to raisé in the areas under their 
respective jurisdictions Veteran Reserves. The Surrey Territorial 
Association has anticipated this order and has already raised a 
Veteran Reserve. As I am a member of the Surrey Association 
and was closely connected with the work of raising the Reserve, 
which paraded before the Secretary of State and the Adjutant- 
General at the Horse Guards Parade on Waterloo Day, I have 
been asked by correspondents in various parts of England and 
Scotland, who are members of County Associations to inform 
them as to the methods pursued. 

As a preliminary I must answer the question: “ What is the 
Veteran Reserve?” This may best be answered by quoting 
the instructions provisionally put forward by the War Office in 
the spring. I shall have something to say later as to these regula- 
tions, and especially as to paragraphs 31-32; but I may mention 
here that Mr. Haldane has publicly stated that the regulations 
are subject to revision in the light of further experience. It is 
indeed an open secret that the Secretary of State and the War 
Office generally were so favourably impressed by the material 
which they saw before them on the Horse Guards Parade on 
Jun? 18, that it may be taken for certain that a much higher 
place will ultimately be given to the Veteran Reserve in the 
scheme of national defence than originally contemplated. 
Members of County Associations engaged in organising the 
Reserve, and the veterans who are to be organised, need 
thus only pay attention to those parts of the present regula- 
tions which define who are eligible for the Reserve. They 
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should note also that paragraph 33 is very elastic and gives 
a great amount of freedom to the Associations in the matter of 
organisation. At present the essential thing is to get the names 
and addresses of the men who are eligible and willing to serve 
in the Veteran Reserve placed on the Registers. That is the 
work now before the Associations. The registers form the founda- 
tion upon which a structure of vast importance to the nation will 
be raised : 
III. THE VETERAN RESERVE. 


30. The Veteran Reserve will consist of officers, W.Os., N.C.Os. and men 
who have served in any of the military forces of the Crown, and, being under 
no further obligation for military service, are willing to register their names 
and to undertake to come up for service if called on in the event of a national 
emergency. 

31. The purpose of the Veteran Reserve is to fulfil, in connection with 
local defence in the United Kingdom, miscellaneous functions demanding from 
those who undertake them a spirit of military discipline and some knowledge 
of the use of arms. Such duties would otherwise fall on the Regular and 
Territorial Forces, whose effective strength in the field would, failing the 
co-operation of the Veteran Reserve, be seriously diminished. 

32. In war the Veteran Reserve would, in conjunction with the Con- 
stabulary, be charged with the protection of bridges, tunnels, and other 
vulnerable points; with the removal from threatened areas of horses, vehicles, 
cattle, and other property that would benefit an invader; and with other duties 
of a like nature. 

In peace the members of the Veteran Reserve should assist their County 
Association by all means in their power. In particular, the organisation and 
the training of recognised cadet units give scope for performing national service 
of much importance. 

33. Subject to the following conditions County Associations will frame 
their own rules for the formation and organisation of the Veteran Reserve in 
their own counties : 

(i) No public funds shall be expended in connection with this class of the 
Reserve otherwise than on charges actually incurred for registration. 
(ii) Only the following will be eligible to serve : 

() Officers who have rendered satisfactory service for at least one year 
in any of the military forces of the Crown, provided that they 
are not on the Active List of the Regular Army nor of the Terri- 
torial Force, and that they do not belong to the General Reserve of 
Officers, Special Reserve, or Territorial Force. Officers who have 
served in any of the military forces of the Dominions, Colonies, or 
Protectorates of the Empire and are no longer liable for any service 
therein. 

(6) Ex-soldiers of the Regular Forces (who are no longer liable to be 
called out for military service), who have completed their original 
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engagement, or who have been discharged by purchase after not less 
than one year’s service, 

(c) Ex-soldiers of the Special Reserve who have completed their original 
engagement, or who have been discharged by purchase after not less 
than one year’s service, 

(@) Ex-militiamen who completed one period of engagement. 

(e¢) Ex-Imperial Yeomen and ex-Volunteers not serving in the Territorial 
Force, and exemembers of the analogous Colonial Forces who have 
completed four years’ efficient service. 

(/) N.C.Os, and men of the Territorial Force or Territorial Force Re- 
serve on discharge therefrom. 

(g) Individuals in possession of a War Medal duly granted to them. 

(iii) The ages at which retirement from the Veteran Reserve is com- 
pulsory are: Officers, 60 years; Sergeants, 55 years; other ranks, 50 years, 

34. Subject to the exigencies of the recognised military forces N.O.Os, and 
men may be allowed the use of military rifle-ranges. Small arm ammunition 
for practice can be obtained through the County Association on payment. 

35. Members of the Veteran Reserve will not be drilled or exercised as armed 
forces. They will not wear uniform in their capacity as members of this reserve, 
nor will arms, equipment, or ammunition free of cost be issued in peace. 

36. Distinguishing badges will be provided in time of war, as required by 
the Hague Convention. 


The next question to be asked is: ‘‘ What are the practical 
steps which should be taken in order to raise the Veteran 
Reserve ?” This can best be answered by a description of 
what was actually done in Surrey. It struck the members of 
the Surrey Territorial Association, as it must have struck thousands 
of Englishmen, that their county was full of men on whom an 
immense deal of time and trouble had been spent by the State 
in training them to the use of arms, either in the regular army 
or in the auxiliary forces of the Crown, and that these trained 
ex-soldiers, though not any longer connected with any military unit, 
were often not only men in the prime of life, but men who would 
also be quite willing to come forward and serve their country at 
a moment of great national peril—or to be specific, should an 
enemy ever invade these Islands. 

As soon as a man has completed his Reserve service for the 
Regular Army—in some cases that Reserve service is actually over 
before a man is twenty-eight, and in most cases before he is thirty- 
five—he passes entirely outside the cognisance of the State. It has 
no further concern with him, and this though he may be in per- 
fect health and vigour, and though he would be perfectly willing 
to register himself in a National Reserve. It is the same with 
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what was once the Militia, and is now the Special Reserve. An 
equally gross example of our military profligacy is to be found in 
our dealings with the Yeomanry and the old Volunteers. The 
men who served many years in those bodies, and received there 
a very fair training, when they left their corps passed entirely out 
of the ken of the War Office. Again, when such special bodies were 
formed as the Imperial Yeomanry and the “C.I.V.,” bodies 
which received training under fire in the South African War, 
their members when they returned home were merged at once 
in the population, and no attempt was made even to preserve 
a record of the names and addresses of these war-service veterans. 
Thus Britain is full of men who have received a training in arms, 
and who are still in health and vigour, but with whom the State 
which trained them has entirely lost touch. 

Accordingly, the Surrey Territorial Association determined 
to try and regain touch with the veterans within its area. At 
first sight it might seem as if this was no very difficult task. The 
ordinary man would very naturally assume that the department 
which pays out Reserve pay to the Reservists, and therefore has 
the names and addresses of these men not only for this purpose 
but also for mobilisation purposes, would at any rate have retained 
on its books such names and addresses, and that though such 
records might not be of much avail for men who had left the 
Reserve ten or twelve years ago, they would be of great use for 
the last three or four years. Yet, incredible as it sounds, the Surrey 
Territorial Association soon discovered that these names and 
addresses are never kept, and that therefore they could not obtain 
in this manner the names and addresses of ex-Reservists. The 
names and addresses are apparently destroyed the moment the 
man leaves the Reserve, and the military authorities become, as 
it were, absolutely and entirely oblivious of his existence. The 
ex-Reservist disappears into the ocean of the general population, 
and not even a ripple is to be discovered to show where he sank. 
No doubt the Guards regiments, setting a most admirable example 
in this respect, do unofficially keep the names and addresses of 
their ex-Reservists in order, where possible, to help such veterans. 
But, though useful, this only means that a very small proportion 
of the Reserve have their names and addresses recorded. There 
are also, I believe, one or two Cavalry and Line regiments which 
keep registers of their old soldiers. In the case of the Guards 
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Brigade the applications for names and addresses of ex-Guardsmen 
living within a particular area should be made to the command- 
ing officers of the Grenadier, Coldstream, Scots and Irish Guards, 
at the headquarters of their respective regiments, Buckingham 
Gate, London, 8.W. 

The Surrey Territorial Association not only found that they 
drew the covert blank in the matter of the ex-Reservists. The 
same was the case in regard to the old Militia Reserve and the old 
Militia regiments. No names and addresses could be obtained 
from any official source. The same story has to be told of the 
ex-Yeomen and of the ex-Volunteers. The names and addresses 
of the men who had recently passed out of the Yeomanry 
and Volunteer, now Territorial, regiments, have never been 
preserved. A few may have been obtained at the headquarters 
of the Territorial units, but only incidentally and by chance. 
The Surrey County Association thus found that they must either 
discover some other means of getting the names and addresses 
orelse give up the pursuit of the veteran as impossible. Happily 
they did not give up the chase, but though the task before 
them seemed very much like “looking for a black cat in a dark 
room which wasn’t there,” they resolved upon another attempt. 
They determined upon a public appeal, and they were helped in the 
most kind and loyal way by the Surrey newspapers and also by 
the London daily Press. The secretary of the Surrey Territorial 
Association was instructed to write a letter to be published in 
all Surrey newspapers, stating that the Association was endeavour- 
ing to form a register of the trained men within the county, and 
appealing to the readers of those newspapers, who were trained 
men according to the definition supplied by him, to be so good 
as to send a postcard to the offices of the Association. I quote 
the operative part of the letter as it may be of use as a model. 
It will only be necessary to alter its terms very slightly to make 
it accord with the new official regulations : 


Caxton Hovusz, Westminster, July 6, 1909. 
To the Editor of. 


Dear Sir, 


The Surrey Territorial County Association are anxious to obtain 4 
register of trained men under the age of fifty, now resident in the Administra- 
tive County of Surrey, who are not at present attached to any Unit or Corps of 
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the King’s Forces. By trained men is meant any person who has served for 
not less than three years in the Naval or Military Forces of the Crown (Home 
or Colonial), or who has served for not less than one year on active service, 

It is believed that there are a very great number of such men in full health 
and vigour, and that the majority of them, having already shown their sense of 
patriotism by obtaining a military training, would be willing in case of the 
imminent risk of invasion, either to enter existing Corps or to help to form a new 
Corps for the defence of the country. 

In these circumstances may I appeal to those of your readers who live in the 
County of Surrey, and are trained men according to the definition in this letter, 
to be so good as to send a postcard, addressed to the Secretary of the Surrey 
Territorial Association, Caxton House, Westminster, S.W., giving (1) name 
and address, (2) Corps in which they were trained, (3) amount of service, 
(4) experience on Active Service, if any, (5) rank on leaving, (6) age; or to give 
this information personally to any local Sergeant-Instructor of the Territorial 
Force. 

It is to be hoped that ex-officers, as well as ex-non-commissioned officers and 
ex-members of the rank and file, will furnish the particulars asked for above. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) 
Secretary, Surrey Territorial Force Association. 
The result of this appeal was most striking. The appeal 
appeared in the Saturday issues of the Surrey newspapers, and 
on the Monday following letters and postcards began to pour into 
the office—a signal proof of the admirable spirit which inspires the 
Surrey Veterans. I may petaps be allowed to quote from an 
article which I wrote in the Spectator, describing the results of 


the appeal : 


We have been allowed by the Surrey County Association to look through 
the letters and postcards which they have received in response to their appeal. . . . 
To turn over the postcards is to read in epitome the military history of 
the last fifteen or twenty years. Indian frontier expeditions, the Egyptian 
War, actions in the Soudan, actions in West and East Africa, as well as 
the South African War, are all set down with a military curtness and 
directness which are deeply moving in their reticence. The postcards give 
witness of what manner of men they are who send in their names, They 
are the men who bore the heat and burden of the day in Himalayan 
passes and on Indian wastes, from Mandalay to Tibet, from Tibet to Chitral, 
from Chitral to Beluchistan; who tramped the narrow footpaths of African 
forests; who endured the cold by night and the heat by day of the veld; 
who suffered the bitterness of Colenso or Vaal Krantz, or felt the exultation 
of Elandslaagte, Belmont, or Pieters Hill... . So keen, indeed, are some of 
them that if they are approaching the age of fifty, the limit for registration, 
they add such expressions as “ Never felt better in my life,” or “Never had 
a day’s illness.” 
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But, after all, such good wine as that of the Surrey register needs no bush. 
Before leaving the subject, however, we will quote two letters and two typical 
postcards. They show the kind of military material which has all these years 
been lying ready to the hand of the War Office, but has hitherto been absolutely 
neglected. 

“ , Surrey. 

“ Dear Sir,—In answer to your letter that was published in the Free Press 
a week or two ago, and being greatly interested in military matters, I now send 
the particulars you require : 

“(1) A B 

“(2) The Rifle Brigade (Prince Consort’s Own). 

**(3) Twelve years with the Colours. 

“*(4) I served in the 1898 Soudan Campaign, being present at the battle of 
Khartoum. Served in Crete during the disturbance there, and served right 
. throughout the South African War, taking part in the defence of Ladysmith, 
battle of Laing’s Nek, and the battle of Belfast. Total service abroad being 
nine years and a half out of the twelve years’ service. 

**(5) Lance-Corporal. 

(6) Age, thirty-six years. T am, Sir, &e., 


” 


«____ _—__., Surrey. 


“¢ D . 

“ Late lst Gordon Highlanders. 

“ Foreign service—nine years. 

* Active: Chitral, 1895; Tochi Valley, 1896-97; Tirah Expedition ; Pun- 
jaub Frontier, 1897-98; South Africa, 1898-1902. 

** Clasps: Chitral, 1895; Punjaub Frontier; Tirah; Relief of Kimberley ; 
Paardeberg; Johannesburg; Diamond Hill; Wittenbergau; South 
Africa, 1901, 1902. 

“ Age, thirty-seven. 

‘* Total service, thirteen years.” 

«___ —___., Surrey. 

“KE F . 

‘** Prince Alfred’s Volunteer Guards. Port Elizabeth. South Africa. 

“ Four years. 

‘** Anglo-Boer War. Medal and four clasps. 

“‘ Corporal (held Sergeant’s certificate). 

“ Age, twenty-nine.” 


“ Sir,—In response to your appeal, I forward my list of services. I served 
from the year 1890 to 1904 in 7th Royal Fusiliers and Royal Garrison Regiment 
(India, Malta, and South Africa). Also South African War, 1899-1902. 

‘* Age, thirty-nine. 

“¢C—— H—. 


«___. __., Surrey.” 


We.may remark that the men who sent in their names to the Surrey register 
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fully realised that there was nothing whatever to be got out of doing so. Their 
motive was purely love of their country. It is a proof of how excellent a school 
of patriotism is the Regular Army, and our military forces generally.* 


But though the response was so gratifying it was felt that 
a great many more men might be obtained if only greater publicity 
could be given to the scheme. Accordingly, an appeal was made 
to the local recruiting committees of the Territorial force to obtain 
names for the register, and this clearly is a course of action which 
ought to be followed by every Association now engaged in raising 
the Veteran Reserve. 

So marked was the success of the efforts of the Surrey Associa- 
tion that a month after the first appeal had been issued, the War 
Office, which had been watching the experiment, announced its 
intention of raising a Veteran Reserve throughout Great Britain. 
By the end of last year just over seven hundred men had been 
registered. Though this result was good, and though it could 
thus be said that owing to its Reserve Surrey would in case of 
imminent national peril be able to add the equivalent of another 
battalion to the local forces, it was felt that there must be a very 
great many more men in the county eligible for the Reserve who, 
though willing enough to join, had not yet heard aboutit. The . 
difficulty was to get into touch with them, a difficulty proved 
by the fact that every now and then men closely connected 
with county affairs would confess that it was only by the merest 
accident that they had heard that anything in the nature of a 
Veteran Reserve was being organised. 

In these circumstances the Association cast about for some 
means of giving greater publicity to the Reserve. It was sug- 
gested to them that such publicity might be obtained by holding 
a parade of veterans at a central place, and getting, if possible, 
the Secretary of State and some prominent military officer to 
inspect the men. It was further hoped that if 500 or 600 men 
could be placed before the eyes of the country or, at any rate, 
made visible to the country through the newspapers, the result 
might be to quicken the interest of the War Office in the forma- 
tion of Veteran Reserves in other counties. The Surrey Associa- 
tion were always strongly alive to the fact that other counties 
ought to do what Surrey was doing, and that if they did, and the 

* Spectator, July 31, 1909. 
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country generally were roused to the possibilities of the movement, 
a Reserve force of 150,000 to 200,000 might be raised throughout 
Great Britain, and so an asset be created which might prove of 
incalculable value in case of invasion. Accordingly, it was 
resolved to hold a parade of the Surrey Veterans, and the Secretary 
of State and the Adjutant-General kindly consented to take part 
in it. And here I should like to say that from the moment the 
parade was decided upon nothing could have been kinder or more 
helpful than the attitude of all the military authorities concerned. 
It is not a small thing to ask for the loan of the Horse Guards 
Parade on Waterloo Day, but General Codrington, the officer 
commanding the Home district, in whose jurisdiction the Parade 
is, immediately assented to the request. Not only he but every 
one else concerned, including the Chief Commissioner of Police, 
did their very best to make the parade a success. And here 
I should like to mention that the railway companies which 
run through Surrey—that is, the London and South-Western, 
the London Brighton and South Coast, the South-Eastern 
and Chatham and Dover, and the District Companies—most 
generously agreed to issue return tickets to the men at one and 
a quarter fares, and did everything in their power to facilitate 
our arrangements. 

The parade was described in detail in most of the newspapers, 
and therefore I need only say that it had exactly the results 
which were hoped from it by the members of the Surrey Territorial 
Association. The publicity given by the preparations for the 
parade more than doubled the Reserve. On the day of the parade 
the Lord Lieutenant of Surrey was able to tell the Secretary of 
State for War that there were now over 2000 men on the register 
of the Reserve, and that the officers and men on parade numbered 
close on 1400. Let me repeat that this remarkable result was 
obtained entirely, or almost entirely, through newspaper publicity. 
The Association when they originally directed their secretary to 
write to the Press, felt somewhat like men shouting into the 
dark. Nothing could have been more remarkable or more 
gratifying than the response which came from the darkness. 
The appeal, in effect, an order, “Fall in Surrey Veterans,” had 
hardly been uttered before the sound of marching feet told that 
the men though so utterly lost sight of by the authorities were 
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there and ready to do their part in the defence of the country. 
Truly the army in all its branches, regular and auxiliary, is a 
School of Patriotism. 

It would be out of place for me as a member of the Surrey 
Territorial Association to say much more in regard to the Surrey 
Veteran Parade, but I may be permitted to quote from the very 
remarkable leading article which appeared in the Times, following 
upon a most striking and suggestive special article on the Veteran 
Reserve, which had appeared the day before from the pen of the 
able military correspondent of the Times : 


We earnestly trust that this will prove to have been a truly historic occasion. 
The admirable example set by the Surrey veterans will, we must hope and believe 
with Mr. Haldane, be speedily and generally followed by the so-called veterans 
of other counties. It is, indeed, as Sir Ian Hamilton said, quite a misnomer to 
call them “ veterans” They are men in the prime of life—none of them over 
fifty years of age, according to the existing regulations, while the majority of 
those who appeared on parade on Saturday were apparently not over forty—who 
during their period of active service, whether as Regulars or as Volunteers, have 
imbibed an enduring military spirit and an abiding desire still to serve their 
country inany emergency. Surrey hasshown that such men exist in large numbers, 
and it remains for other counties todo thesame, It were manifestly improvident 
to allow this admirable, and to all appearance abundant, military material to go 
to waste for lack of suitable organisation. On the other hand, it would prob- 
ably be unwise to seek to give the required organisation too precise and definite 
a form at the outset. Our correspondent has shown from the example of 
Germany how the thing can be done, and at the same time what mistakes are 
to be avoided, and we would commend his very instructive remarks to the earnest 
attention of all who have at heart the higher military organisation of this nation 
and Empire. We need none of us feel ashamed if we have so far failed fully to 
discern the large potentialities of a system of which the county of Surrey has 
now given so striking a pioneer example. We are in no worse case than the 
War Office itself in that respect. ‘‘I did not realise,” said Mr. Haldane on 
Saturday, “that in so short a time one single county could produce a roll of 
2000 men in full fighting vigour; but now that I do know it I begin to see 
possibilities ahead, of which I think people have not dreamt till now.” It now 
remains for other counties to follow suit, and for the War Office to take full 
advantage of what they have to offer. It is still to be seen if other counties can 
do as much in proportion as Surrey has done, but we will not so far impugn 
their patriotism and public spirit as to doubt it. If our confidence is well 
founded in this respect, then, as Mr. Haldane said, “‘a new Reserve of strength 
behind the reserves of strength of the first and second lines will be available to 
defend the nation in the day of difficulty.” 


I must now deal with the extremely interesting and important 
problem of how the Reserve can best be used and best organised. 
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One of my correspondents has asked me certain very pertinent 
questions in this respect which I will answer in order : 

(1) “Having got them on your register, how do you propose 
to employ your veterans in time of need ? ” 

This is a question not for me but for the War Office. As 
will be seen from the Veteran Reserve circular, the original idea 
was to [use the force for the protection of bridges and the driving 
in of cattle, &c. I think, however, that the fine appearance of 
the men at the Surrey Veteran parade on the Horse Guards, on 
June 18, has gone far to convince the War Office that the men 
are worth a great deal more than that, and that it would be absurd 
to say to them: “ We are going to send boys of eighteen, with 
only a few weeks’ training, to the front, but you men are not 
capable of doing anything more than civilian work.”—This to 
men, many of whom have had three or four years’ experience 
of actual war in various parts of the world. What I should like 
to do with the Veteran Reserve would be, in case of actual invasion, 
to draft a strong section of Veterans into every company of the 
Territorials and into every troop of Yeomanry, and similarly to 
reinforce every other unit. By doing this the overwhelming 
difficulty of creating new units would be avoided, and the 
Territorial force would be immensely strengthened. Possibly 
the War Office will not consent to this plan. If they will not, 
then what I want them to do, as I said at the Horse Guards Parade, 
is simply to tell the men that the Veteran Reserve will be used 
for whatever purposes the War Office thinks best. The essential 
thing is not to earmark them beforehand for cattle-driving, &c. 
That would be enough to ruin the prospects of the Reserve, and 
that I am convinced the War Office don’t now mean to do. To 
my mind the first and essential thing is to get the registers of the 
Veteran Reserve formed throughout the counties of England and 
Scotland. When this is done, and the quality of the material 
is proved by ocular demonstration, we must do our best to get 
the War Office to give an appropriate organisation. 

(2) “In a county where there are no mounted Territorials, 
would you transfer ex-Cavalry and Gunners to the nearest available 
county ?” 

In the case of most counties I would say No. Transference 
will cause confusion, and as the numbers in the cases named will 
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not be very great, the men had better be attached to their own 
Territorial force, even if there is a little waste of appropriate 
material. In the case of Middlesex, however, I should transfer 
the Cavalrymen and ex-Gunners to the London Territorials. The ; 
special conditions of Middlesex would make this very easy. 

(3) ““ What inducements can you hold out to old soldiers to 
register ? ”” 

In Surrey we held out no inducements whatever to the men 
to register, but trusted solely to their sense of patriotism. I do 
not believe the men want inducements. If we once began to 
talk about inducements we should only raise hopes which, for 
the most part, would have to be disappointed. If men are 
asked to do a patriotic act as a voluntary duty they will do it 
without grumbling. If, however, it becomes a question of terms 
and inducements they will be pretty sure to say that the said 
terms and inducements are inadequate, and so bad feeling will 
be created. 

(4) “Cannot we make use of the men as recruiting agents 
for Regulars, Territorials, and Cadets ?” 

In my opinion it would be a great pity to mix this question 
up with the formation of the Veteran Reserve. The Veteran 
Reserve must stand on its own feet. 

(5) “Can we get any preferential treatment for old soldiers 
at Labour Bureaux ? ” 

This again, is a matter which had better be left over till the 
Veteran Reserve is formed. If, as I hope, we can ultimately 
get 200,000 men on the Veteran Registers, then I think it might 
be well worth considering. But here again, I would say do not 
let us mix up any external problems with the simple problem of 
finding the men and registering them. 

(6) “ How are you going to put them into khaki in time of 
war?” 

This, of course, is a question like the question of arms entirely 
for the War Office. Ifthe War Office take the Reserve seriously, 
as I feel sure they mean to do, they will, when they find they have ! 
200,000 men registered, provide simple equipment for them as well 4 
asrifles. Personally, I should like to see his rifle delivered in peace 
time to each member of the Veteran Reserve, with the simple 

obligation of keeping it in condition and submitting it for inspec- 
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tion once a year. I believe most Veterans would be proud to 
hang their rifle over the front-room mantelpiece, and to keep it 
in order. I would at the same time issue to them a bandolier and 
cap and arm badge. The cost would not be great. The men 
would thus already have the distinctive badge required by the 
Hague Convention to turn them into combatants. Personally 
I should like to go further and issue a great coat, but no doubt 
here the expense would cause some difficulty. 

Speaking generally, at this initial stage of the organisation 
I think we must be very careful about two things. Firstly, we 
must keep the Veteran Reserve elastic, and not put obligations 
even on paper upon the men. All we ought to ask them to do 
is to register their names and addresses, so that in case of imminent 
national peril, that is, in case of the enemy having actually landed, 
or being in process of landing, they can be called upon to help 
save the country. They are men who have received the order 
“Stand by to serve your country.” Secondly, we must avoid 
asking the Government to spend any large sum of money upon 
the Reserve. If we do that we shall at once be hampered by red- 
tape regulations which will go far to spoil the voluntary character 
of the Reserve. If much money is spent upon the Reserve the 
War Office will be sure to want the men to undertake all 
sorts of obligations in peace-time, which in my opinion would 
very soon knock the Reserve to pieces. We want the Veterans 
on the Reserve to feel as absolutely free from hampering obliga- 
tions as they do at this moment without having joined it. The 
essential thing about the Reserve is that it is a register of the 
names and addresses of men who have received a military training, 
and who would be willing in case of great peril to come forward 
to serve the country. If we go beyond this we shall ruin the 
movement. 

I must next deal shortly with the question of the best way 
in which the County Associations, when the registers are raised 
can give them an appropriate organisation. Here, perhaps, I 
may be allowed to quote from an article in the Spectator, of 
July 2: 


We must next consider, though it can only be very shortly, the best way in 
which the Territorial Associations, when they have got their Registers formed, 
can organise their Veteran Reserves. In our opinion, they should act more or 
less on the following lines. The Registers should be carefully considered, map 
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in hand, by the officer or committee detailed for the work of organisation. 
Groups of about one hundred or two hundred men—+.e. companies or double 
companies—should, as it were, be sorted out and named after the town or dis- 
trict in which they reside. There should, for example, be a King’s Castle 
Company formed in the King’s Castle district, and to this company or 
double company an appropriate number of officers should be allotted. 
These officers, provided they can do so without worrying the men should 
be asked, as far as time and circumstances will allow, to keep in personal 
touch with their men. A simple organisation of this kind might very well be 
formed without placing any burden on the Veterans. We understand that the 
Surrey Territorial Association has already some such scheme in hand, and that 
it is proposed that next year, instead of getting the men together at a parade 
in London, eight or ten local parades should be arranged throughout the county 
on the same day, The men will be invited toa rally or rendezvous near their 
homes, and the authorities of the County Associations, and any General Officer 
who may inspect them, will be able to pass from one group to another in a 
motor-car. Such an experiment should prove exceedingly interesting, for it 
would necessarily be the method adopted for getting the men together in case 
of invasion, If this plan were decided upon, the yearly parade of the Veterans 
would become an experimental mobilisation. 


Before I conclude I should like, for purposes of practical 
utility to summarise my advice to Associations engaged in the 
work of raising a Veteran Reserve, putting the steps I recom- 
mend in chronological order. 

(1) Try, if possible, to obtain from the following sources the 
names and addresses of ex-Regulars, ex-Militiamen and ex- 
Volunteers resident within the county area, but not now attached 
to any military unit or Reserve : 

(a) The department from which ordinary Reserve pay is 

issued. 

(6) The headquarters of the Yeomanry and Territorial bat- 
talions and other Territorial units. 

(c) Any regimental depdét within the county.* 

(d) The Brigade of Guards. (Application should be made 
to the commanding officer of each regiment of Guards. The 
address of all the regimental headquarters is Buckingham 
Gate, London, S.W.) 

(e)} The commanding officer of any other regiment known to 
keep the names and addresses of their old soldiers. (I cannot 
unfortunately supply the names of such regiments.) 

* Probably, as I have said, very few names can be obtained from sources 


(a) (6) and (c), but all the same it is worth while to try, and the application will, 
at any rate, be a useful notice of what may be required of them in the future, 
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(f) Organisations for befriending old soldiers such as (1) The 
National Association for the Employment of Reserve and 
Discharged Soldiers. (Address, Secretary, 119 Victoria 
Street, London, 8.W.) (2) The Corps of Commissionaires 
(419 Strand, London, §.W.).* 

(2) Insert letters in all local newspapers and all papers circulat- 

ing largely in the district, signed by the Secretary of the County 

Association, asking men eligible to send postcards with their 

names and addresses and record of service as in the Surrey model 

letter printed above, and giving also, as above, a statement of what 
men are eligible. 

(3) As soon as a beginning is made, circularise the men 
who have sent in their names and addresses, asking them 
for the names of old comrades whom they may know to be 
living within the county and to be eligible. (This very legitimate 
use of the snowball principle 1s most important.) 


* In addition the following may be mentioned: Incorporated Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Help Society, 122 Brompton Road, London, S.W.; Army and Navy 
Pensioners’ and Time-expired Men’s Employment Society, 2 Southampton 
Street, Strand, W.C. (25 York Street, Dublin, and 75 Jamaica Street, Glasgow) ; 
Royal Army Temperance Association, 47 Victoria Street, London, 8.W.; 
Brigade of Guards Employment Society, Headquarters, Buckingham Gate, 
S.W. ; Royal Engineers Labour Bureau, Chatham; Army and Navy Veterans’ 
Club Employment Bureau, and Veteran Corps, 16 Baker Street, London, W. 
There are also the following local associations, which confine their efforts to natives 
of their own county or district, or to men who have served in regiments belonging 
to their part of the country: Hampshire and Isle of Wight Military Aid Fund, 
The Barracks, Winchester ; Selly Oak and District Discharged Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Benevolent Society, 51 High Street, Selly Oak, Birmingham ; Shrop- 
shire Imperial Service Fund, Shrewsbury ; Forrest Soldiers’ Association, 1154 
High Street, Forrest; Thames District Association for the Employment of 
Reserve and Discharged Men, 35 Canterbury Street, Gillingham, Kent. Note 
also the Soldiers Labour Bureau, Elizabeth Street, S.W.; Reservists’ Employ- 
ment Association, 44 Pentonville Road, N. In addition to the above, registers 
are kept at the War Office, ordnance factories, military educational establish- 
ments, regimental districts, and recruiting staff offices for the purpose of 
noting names of candidates for employment in certain capacities ; other registers 
are kept at the Royal Army Clothing Department, Pimlico, at Woolwich 
Arsenal, and at the Army Service Corps Headquarters at Aldershot and Woolwich. 
It is possible that names and addresses can be obtained from some of theabove. In 
my opinion the War Office should have all these sources of supply interrogated 
and a general register compiled. From this register extracts referring to each 
county should be sent to the various County Associations concerned. 
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(4) Make use of the local recruiting committees to get in touch 
with old soldiers. 

(5) Ask prominent leaders of county opinion when making 
public speeches at local functions to bring the formation of the 
Veteran Reserve forcibly to their hearers’ attention, and to impress 
on those hearers the duty of making the Reserve known to the 
public. 

(6) Wherever possible get the police to supply the names 
of old soldiers resident in the various parishes. The parish policed 
men are very often old soldiers themselves, and in any case they 
usually know all ex-soldiers and ex-volunteers resident within their 
areas. (Note.—In my opinion the War Office should obtain from the 
Home Office leave to order the police to supply this information. 
If this were done the difficulty of the County Associations, in 
doing what I have described as looking for needles in a bundle 
of hay, would be immensely lightened.) 

(7) As soon as 400 to 500 names have been got upon the 
register of an ordinary sized county, organise a parade of the men 
at which not only the Lord Lieutenant and other local magnates 
should be present, but some general officer of distinction who 
will be known to the ex-soldiers. An announcement of the holding 
of such a parade will serve to give the Reserve publicity in a way 
that nothing else can do, as was proved in the case of the parade 
of the Surrey Veteran Reserve. When the parade has taken 
place and speeches in regard to the Reserve have been made, a 
still further accession of strength will accrue. 

I trust I have made clear the various steps which should be 
taken by the County Associations. No doubt a great many lips 
will be curled at advice as to taking action which seems so 
amateurish, unconventional, unsoldierly, or even slipshod, and 
no doubt the methods I recommend do seem more appropriate 
to getting up a flower-show or a cricket club, than to raising a 
military force. I may venture in defence, however, to say that 
the fault of having to adopt such methods is not mine, but is due 
to the extraordinary want of organising power displayed by us as a 
nation. It seems utterly incredible that we should have been all 
these years training men and then doing our best to lose touch 
with them, or, in other words, that not a single name and address 
of the thousands of men we have trained should have been kept 
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officially. Butthatisthe fact and the central fact, and there is no 
getting away from it. To this fact is due the necessity of adopting 
what may be called the flower-show method of raising a Veteran 
Reserve. It is a vulgar way perhaps, but unfortunately it is at 
present the only way of regaining touch with the men. 

Speaking generally, the difficulty is not to persuade the men 

to join—they are perfectly willing to do that—but to make them 
aware that such a thing as a Veteran Reserve has come into 
existence. Delane, the great editor of the Tvmes, said that 
publicity was his business. In an equal degree publicity is the 
business because it is the only effective instrument of those who 
are engaged in raising the Veteran Reserve. They must beat 
the big drum and, as I have said, shout into the darkness, asking 
all eligible men to come forward. If they do that in faith, as we 
did in Surrey, there can be no doubt that they will have their 
efforts crowned with success. When once the registers of the 
County Associations show the aggregate of 150,000 to 200,000, 
which they ought to show, the public will no doubt say, “ Why 
is there all this bother about the Veteran Reserve? It is the 
simplest thing in the world and ought to have been done long 
ago. No credit is due to anybody in the matter, but a great deal 
of discredit to a great many people that the thing was not done 
earlier. 

I have but two more things to add. In the first place, I would 
urge the War Office not to neglect Ireland merely because there 
are no County Associations there. Ireland is full of ex-soldiers 
and ex-Militiamen, and the War Office ought most certainly to form 
an ad hoccommittee in Ireland for raising a register of veterans— 
who should include ex-members of the Royal Irish Constabulary. 
Next I would implore the War Office at once to issue orders to 
those who pay Reserve pay to forward, on the day when they 
make the last payment to a Reserve man, his name and address 
to the County Association within whose area he is residing. 
Orders should also be issued to the officers commanding units 
of the Special Reserve Battalions, and also to commanding officers 
of all Territorial units, ordering them to forward the name and 
address and particulars of every man who leaves such Territorial 
unit, provided he has not entered the other Reserve which is being 
raised by the War Office, 2.e. the Territorial Reserve. 

J. St. Loz STRACHEY. 
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SOME EXPERIENCES OF A BRITISH 
OFFICER IN SOUTH AFRICA IN 
THE EARLY FIFTIES 


Questions relating to South Africa attract so large a share of 
our attention in these days that it is of some interest to meet 
with an account of that country as it was in the early fifties. 
One of the innumerable Kaffir Wars was in progress in the late 
forties, and the 45th Regiment was sent from Gibraltar to supple- 
ment the British forces already stationed at the Cape. But an 
unusually dangerous and bloodthirsty revolution was taking 
place in Monte Video, and when the Reserve Battalion of the 45th 
Regiment arrived at Rio de Janeiro—on its way from Gibraltar 
to the Cape—the British Minister to Brazil took on himself the 
responsibility of diverting the troops for the protection of British 
residents in Monte Video. Owing to this diversion, the 45th 
Regiment did not reach the Cape until July 30, 1846. They 
touched first at Simon’s Bay, where the women, children and sick 
men were disembarked and sent on to Cape Town, while the main 
body of troops went on to Algoa Bay. After marching to Grahams- 
town the Battalion proceeded wid Waterloo Bay, Fish River, to 
Block Drift, where they joined the forces already in the field, 
without further delay. 

Among the officers of the 45th Regiment was Captain Parish * 
(the eldest son of Sir Woodbine Parish,t K.C.H.), who kept a 

* Afterwards Major-General Henry Woodbine Parish, C.B. In 1867 he 
became a Lieutenant-Colonel, and commanded his regiment (45th Sherwood 
Foresters) throughout the Abyssinian campaign of 1868; mentioned in 
despatches; commanded the Brigade Depot at Devizes from 1872-1878. He 
was born in 1821 and died in 1890. 

t Sir Woodbine Parish, K.C.H., Consul-General and Chargé d’Affaires at 


Buenos Ayres from 1823-1882, &c. ; born, 1796; died, 1882. (See Dictionary 
of National Biography.) 
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careful diary of his movements in South Africa, in addition to a 
fairly regular correspondence with his father. His impressions of 
Natal and of the “Sovereignty,” as the present Orange River 
Colony was then called, are not without interest to those who 
watch the remarkable developments of a United South Africa 
under its new Constitution. The early struggles, and even the 
recent ones, are to a large extent forgotten, and it seems almost 
incredible that a country, little known and partially civilised 
only half a century ago, should have now become so important 
and valuable a part of the British Empire. 

When the 45th Regiment reached South Africa in 1846, they 
found the Kaffirs much elated by temporary successes against 
hastily organised levies, and the reinforcements of the 45th were 
gladly welcomed by the British commanding officer. With their 
help the Kaffirs were held in check throughout a protracted and 
desultory campaign, which was temporarily brought to a close 
in July 1847. Though the Reserve Battalion had only to record 
three casualties—one man dead and two wounded—they suffered 
very severely from illness, owing to the great privations and 
hardships to which both officers and men were constantly exposed 
from want of the common necessaries of life; they were without 
proper camping outfits, and in the depth of winter were exposed 
to incessant rain, day and night. It was a severe trial to the 
health both of men and officers, who had lately come from the 
almost tropical climate of Monte Video, where constant fever, 
and other diseases resulting from the unhealthiness of that 
neighbourhood, had undermined the constitutions of the soldiers. 

Hostilities with the Kaffirs soon broke out again—owing to 
their having murdered several settlers, and stolen their cattle— 
and the war continued until December (1847), when Sir Harry 
Smith * succeeded Sir George Berkeley as Commander-in-Chief. 

Early in the following year difficulties arose with the Boers, 
who refused to admit the sovereignty of the British Crown beyond 
the Orange River. They organised themselves under Pretorius 
—who had led them already in 1842—and proclaimed an 
Independent South African Confederation. The Colonial Govern- 
ment had some time previously taken formal possession of the 


* Sir Harry Smith (1788-1860) was Governor of the Cape of Good Hope 
and its Dependencies, 1847-1852. 
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territory north of the Orange River, and had appointed Major 
Warden British Resident at Bloemfontein, with a small guard of 
Cape Mounted Rifles to protect him and the inhabitants—who 
seemed well disposed towards the English. In July, however, 
Pretorius attempted to seize the Resident in person; he encamped 
within two miles of “ that village ”—as the contemporary account 
describes the present capital of the Orange River Colony—and 
ordered Warden to evacuate the place within an hour. Owing 
to his numerical weakness, Warden was forced to comply 
with Pretorius’ request, but on the Resident’s reporting the 
incident to headquarters a strong force was sent to the Orange 
River to punish the rebel Boers. The engagement at Boem 
Plaats was the result, where, after severe fighting, the Boers 
were utterly defeated. In the light of subsequent events it is 
curious to read an account of the fighting at Boem Plaats written 
at the time by Captain Parish. He was one of the officers engaged 
in the battle, and he describes the way in which the enemy 
harassed and annoyed the British troops, when “from a garden 
(and indeed throughout the action), the Boers (sportsmen from 
infancy) proved themselves, when posted under the cover of 
trees, rocks, or walls, to be antagonists by no means to be 
despised.” 

After the engagement the troops halted at Bethany, and then 
proceeded to Bloemfontein, where the Commander-in-Chief 
formally declared the sovereignty of the Queen over all the 
territory from the Orange River to the Vaal. After marching to 
Winburg, and building a fort at Bloemfontein on their return, 
the greater number of the troops were withdrawn, and only a 
garrison left at Bloemfontein composed of gunners, sappers, and 
miners, two companies of the Reserve Battalion of the 45th, and 
some Cape Mounted Rifles. 

After taking an active part in the Kaffir wars, Captain Parish 
rejoined the Reserve Battalion at Port Natal in 1847. In 1851 
he was ordered to take the field in command of a force of some 
thousand men, consisting of two companies of the 45th (his 
own and another), one troop of Cape Mounted Rifles, and a 
contingent of 800 Zulu natives from the tribes of Langalabahli 
and Isitcali. Major Warden was once more in difficulties, and 
it was essential that a strong force should reach Bloemfontein 
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without delay. The task was not an easy one for Captain Parish : 
the line of march, across the Drakensberg Mountains, was through 
a practically unknown country, in a state of rebellion, with both 
Boers and Kaffirs in arms against the English. 

Pine,* the Lieutenant-Governor of Natal, wrote to Major 
Warden on August 7, announcing the despatch of reinforcements 
under Captain Parish, “for the sole purpose of bringing to as 
speedy a conclusion as possible, the hostilities at present going on 
between Her Majesty’s forces and certain native tribes in the 
Sovereignty,” and urging Major Warden to send the troops back 
to Natal as soon as this object was accomplished. 

The force under Captain Parish left Pietermaritzburg on 
August 8, crossing the Drakensberg Mountains ten days later. 
Captain Parish made a careful map of his march through this 
country of which little or no information was then available. 
He describes the country under the Drakensberg Mountains as 
“very broken, with table mountains and other curious-shaped 
hills and valleys.” After a day’s halt at Harrismith he crossed 
the Eland River, and continued the march until they reached the 
Sand River on August 26: here Captain Parish found that his pre- 
vious despatch had been intercepted by Boers, and that con- 
sequently Major Warden had not sent him the guides or information 
which he had hoped to find at Harrismith. The difficulty of 
communication was extreme ; Captain Parish found that his letter 
to Major Warden, though it had never reached its destination, 
had been “ handed about all over the country,” and he under- 
stood that the people at post-offices “deemed it their duty to 
open and read all letters !”’ 

Mr. Biddulph, the Civil Commissioner at Winburg, was most 
apprehensive of the “ rebellious spirit of the Boers,” and writing 
to Major Warden on August 30, he says: 


It is gratifying to be enabled to report that from the day the troops and 
auxiliaries from Natal crossed the Drakensberg, thieving ceased on the part of 
the Native Tribes; but it is no less certain that from that moment their energies 
were excited to cut off the troops on their march, in which pian there is not 
the least doubt the disaffected Boers were prepared to take part—particularly 


* Sir Benjamin C. C. Pine, K.C.M.G., 1809-1891, was the second Governor 
of Natal, 1849-1856, and afterwards Governor-in-Chief of the Leeward 
Islands, 
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those on the Witteberger and Sand River, and in my opinion it has only been 
prevented by the precautions hitherto adopted by Captain Parish. 


During the passage of the Drakensberg, and indeed throughout 
the march, they were in hourly expectation of being attacked 
either by Boers or Kaffirs—hence the necessity for great pre- 
cautions. It appears that the very rapid march of the column 
disconcerted the Boers, who had not been expecting them so soon, 
and it was evident from the state of the laagers passed on the 
march that the Boers had vacated them very hurriedly. Though 
Major Warden never mentioned the Boers when he asked for 
reinforcements, it was soon apparent to Captain Parish that he 
was much more alarmed of them than of the Kaffirs. For thesake 
of greater speed, the column had left Natal with only sixteen 
waggons (of which one was used for ammunition) and about twenty 
days’ provisions ; the weather was as bad as could be, and the 
“standing camp” was most disagreeable under the circumstances. 
Captain Parish’s great object was to arrive at Bloemfontein in record 
time, and havingreached Winburg in nineteen days he was extremely 
annoyed at his detention there by the Civil Commissioner, 


for the protection of his dirty village, not ten houses in it, and not two English- 
men, the whole place being populated by Boers—fifty Loyal to 300 or 400 
Rebels. The whole country [wrote Parish] is a desert—no grass, our cattle and 
horses are on half-rations, and no prospect of more, cattle dying fast. The 
enemy is well mounted and armed, and very strong in their position among 
the mountains ; our horses are unfit for work. We have no cavalry to contend 
with the Boers, who are aiding and assisting the Kaffirs in every direction to 
rob their own countrymen of cattle and horses. The whole country is alike, 
stones and desert of sand from what I see, and not worth fighting for, inhabited 
by Rebel Boers from one end to the other. . . . Our sole amusement while 
pinned here is shooting; game is most plentiful, springbok, blessbok, and wilde- 
beeste in swarms, of which I have already get some good specimens. 


After one month’s weary detention at Winburg, the column 
left for Bloemfontein on October 3. There was always a danger 
of attack by the Boers towards sundown, so Captain Parish’s 
practice all the way from Natal to Bloemfontein was to march 
at daybreak, halt one hour or two for breakfast, and then proceed 
until 2.30 or 3, when the day’s march was ended, and the waggons, 
oxen, &c. were placed in security. 


On October 3 [according to his Diary] we left at 6} all clear off the Camp, 
and nothing left but the dry stone walls we had erected to render our Camp as 
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defensible as possible. A hot march of two or three hours brought us to little 
Vet River, where we outspanned for breakfast ; a pleasant little stream, with 
thorny bush and willows along its banks. We had some difficulty at starting 
(11 a.m.) to get the waggons out of the drift, owing to careless driving on the 
part of our Hottentots and bad waggons sent from Bloemfontein to replace our 
Natal waggons, which had been sent back. We kept on the road to Bloem- 
fontein and halted for the night at Great Vet River about } to 3. The poor 
horses and cattle will suffer, for there is no grass all along the road. 

Oct. 4. Made an excellent start, the whole camp clear away by 5.30 a.m., 
and had a very long march before breakfast, not reaching the Poort where we 
outspanned till nearly 9—passed two deserted Boer houses and over a most 
uninteresting sandy flat, without a bush or anything but a few wildebeeste and 
springbok to relieve the eye—scarcely a blade of grass. . . . Later in the day I 
went off the road in pursuit of a wildebeeste, but he was too cunning for me. 
I afterwards found some springbok, and killed one ram and one doe, the first 
at more than 300 yards, and I kept the heads, as they were good specimens, 
and gave the meat away to the men, who esteem them, as they make better 
soup than mutton. One of the sergeants gave me a splendid pair of horns of a 
ram he shot, and our conductor killed a wildebeeste, so the game-bag was good. 
We did not halt for night till 4, a very long trek indeed, but no water or grass 
on the road. Our camp formed, we had a pleasant evening at mess, adding a 
wild duck to our usual beef. The wildebeeste kept lowing at us all night, and 
no doubt thought us great intruders on their domain. .. . 

dth Oct. Again away by 5 a.M. with an interminable flat before us; being 
Sunday I allowed no shooting, and the wildebeeste and blessbok and springbok 
were gambolling all over the flat on either side of the road. At our halt for break- 
fast there was nothing for oxen and horses but old rushes, The day was dreadfully 
hot, and we had some difficulty again with the waggons. Between 2 and 3 p.m. we 
halted for the night at Prinzloo’s farm. Away again at daylight (Oct. 6), some 
of the subs. growling dreadfully at my early mancuvres, but I know the oxen do 
twice the work in the cool morning, and if we stayed to breakfast we should 
never make a good day’s march, so I care little for the convenience of lazy 
youngsters in such a case. About 74 crossed the Modder River, the best river 
I have seen (since I left Natal) in the Sovereignty, and I believe it is of con- 
siderable size just before it joins the Vaal River. The banks are covered with 
mimosa, thorn, and willows. The waggons got through well, and the men 
waded, the water up to their knees, and the passage was altogether picturesque. 
After crossing, we went through a Poort between two Kopjes, and halted 
amongst thorn-bushes opposite a Boer house. A long halt to let the men 
brush up, as we are to be in at Bloemfontein this evening. The water in the 
stream was pure mud, and exactly the colour of tea, but the two Companies 
gave me great pleasure when I saw them turn out as clean as on Parade a 
little after 11. 

After crossing Rhenoster Spruit we had one tremendous flat before us, with 
nothing but game to relieve the sight till we reached Bloemfontein. A dancing 
mirage bounded the horizon, which any neophyte might well have taken for 
water, the figures of the wildebeeste and other game sometimes looked very 
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curious in it. This was a trying march for men and cattle, as the flat 
seemed to have no end and the heat was excessive. The oxen began to drop out 
fast, but being so near to my destination I paid noattention to them, but pushed 
on the men, and we got into the Queen’s Fort between 3 and 4 p.m., the waggons 
crawling in during the evening. Bates sent us a drum and fife which caused 
no small amusement to my fellows to play us in with due honours. . . . Being 
all well provided with Pay, and meeting old comrades whom they had not met 
for years, the canteen was full from morning till night, and Bates and I were 
obliged to shut our eyes!—but on Tuesday they were all paraded and told 
that their spree was over, and we have had little trouble with them since. 

How long we are doomed to remain in this wretched place I cannot say. 
This is a miserable village with bad huts by way of Barracks. I live at the 
Mess, as there is no house to be had for hire; all is rough and ready, no 
drinkables but that most abominable of all liquors, Cape Smoke, a beverage 
none but a South African can possibly drink, I think; beer is 4/6 a bottle, and 
every common necessary of life as dear. Bread not to be got, except as 
Government ration. When [I first arrived there was no forage whatever, and 
as to grass, the country around is a perfect desert. Such is the “ Queen’s 
Fort,” where some of our people have been ever since the battle of Boem Plaats. 
—There is no society, and the only amusement is shooting, but of that there is 
enough to satisfy any one. 

We had no business to have ever poked our nose into such an infernal hole, 
which can never be of any value or pay its own expenses ; however, the thing 
now is to get on creditably. With the alarming state of the old colony before 
his eyes, nothing could in my opinion have justified the British Resident here 
in stirring up hostilities among the natives in his district, and then obstinately 
supporting the worst and weakest chief against the most powerful without a 
sufficient force to uphold his own authority. . . . Our allies are some Griqua 
Bastaards, a very cunning set of thieves, under Adam Kok, some Fingoes 
under anybody, and Northward towards the Sand River and Drakensberg 
Mountains, Schonyella, a true type of freebooter Kaffir, and in my opinion the 
most respectable of our native allies. . . . The great O’Connell of this country, 
Andreas Pretorius, having framed a Republic of his own beyond the Vaal River 
—the boundary of the Sovereignty—has been appealed to by his rebel country- 
men (under Van der Kolf) in this district for aid against the English, and the 
hope of receiving aid from him kept up hostilities here on the part of Boers and 
Kaffirs. The cause of our march from Winburg was a threatened advance by 
Pretorius, but he has made a most pacific move and sent a letter to the British 
Resident expressing great anxiety for peace with the British Government. 
Such is the present state of affairs in the Sovereignty. 


Captain Parish ended his letter by mentioning the message he 
had received through the Commandant of Sir Harry Smith’s 
approval of the “able and energetic manner in which Captain 
Parish had prosecuted the march of the troops under his command 
from Fort Napier to Winburg.” 
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Writing again from Bloemfontein on October 18, 1851, Captain 
Parish says the news from the frontier is most gloomy: com- 
munications were cut between the Sovereignty and Natal, the 
Hottentots were daily augmenting their ranks by deserters from 
the Cape Corps, and in the recent engagements the 2nd and 74th 
British Regiments had suffered severe losses. A month later he 
complains again of the stoppage of the mails owing to the Kaffirs 
having stolen the contractors’ horses. Parish was then on the 
point of starting for Thabanchu to protect the Chief Moroko and 
his people—allies ‘of the English—with the Natal force under his 
command, and two six-pounders. He little relished the prospect 
of being sent to “that abominable place, 7 hours’ hard riding 
from Bloemfontein, and by all accounts so miserable that the 
Kaffirs have themselves abandoned it: it is to enable them to 
reinstate themselves, and to induce them to remain there and 
cultivate the ground, that we are sent.”’ 

He greatly deplored his ignorance of the language spoken by 
the natives in whose midst he was to live, “a language,” he 
writes, “‘ far more melodious than that composition of barbarism 
and ignorance called Totty Dutch, invariably spoken by Boers 
and Hottentots.” 

Writing from Thabanchu at the end of November he says 
the accounts of the frontier war are as bad, if not worse, than ever. 
The Kaffirs at Water Klorf were more than holding their own, 
and Sir Harry was crying out for more troops. The war promised 
to be a long one, and to cost England dear both in lives and money, 
and as to affairs in the Sovereignty they were, he writes, “in a 
woful state of confusion.” 

A hot march of two or three days from Bloemfontein, crossing 
the Modder River en route, brought the troops to Moroko’s camp 
at Thabanchu. The chief’s village was bigger than they expected, 


about 1500 to 2000 huts, spread over the small kopjes, under shelter of a 
large steep mountain, covered at the top with huge stones (as all these hills 
that rise from the plains are), from which the place derives its name, Thabanchu 
—meaning Black Hills. The huts are not the beehive-shaped things of the 
Zulus, but a small circular mud wal!, surmounted with a conical roof of grass, 
giving it the appearance of a haystack, Each hut his a small circular space 
walled in with mud and some loose stones, and every here «nd there a larger 
enclosure is seen which forms the cattle kraal, ‘Ihe missionary has a stone 
house with a small garden, and there are other houses of unburnt brick, or 
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wattle and daub. They have about 30,000 head of cattle in their possession, 
and some 40 waggons, so they are by no means the poor people they represent 
themselves, and that the British Resident supposed them to be! 


By December matters in the Old Colony were no better but 
rather worse, owing to a most unfortunate appeal on behalf of 
the Kaffirs and Hottentots then in revolt against the Crown, by 
an English Missionary Society, which led to the collection in 
England of £800, for distribution by the would-be philanthropists 
among the rebels. Meanwhile, news from the Natal frontier was 
distinctly better, and Captain Parish’s wife * was able to come 
up and join him at Thabanchu. Soon after Captain Parish was 
ordered to march through the country of the rebel Chief Molitani 
to Winburg, where they took possession of an empty house until 
the unusually heavy rains came right through the flat roof, 
drenching every bit of bedding, and leaving nothing dry but a 
space of three foot square round the fire on which “in woful 
plight ’ they ate their Christmas dinner. 

An unfortunate incident occurred at the end of December, 
when a detachment of troops at Sand River had all their oxen 
and slaughter cattle, besides four horses, stolen by Bushmen, 
owing to their own negligence. All the available troops were 
sent to search for the stolen animals, and when they found the 
kraal deserted, they were severely peppered “ by the little brutes 
and old women ” from the holes and caves with which the ground 
was covered. Lieutenant Coxon, the officer in command, was 
shot through both thighs, and had a narrow escape of losing 
his life. Soldiers on foot were found to be useless against the 
Bushmen, who could only be got at by a night surprise, or by 
being starved in their holes. The latter plan was pursued by 
the Boers, who generally killed men, women, and children if they 
attempted to escape—the women with their poisoned arrows 
being the most formidable foes. 

Karly in the year the Assistant Commissioner, Major Hogg, 
arrived with reinforcements for Captain Parish. One party of 
Boers under Van der Kolf remained hostile to the English, but 
peace was made for the moment with Pretorius, and a meeting 
arranged between him and the Commissioners at Sand River on 
January 16 (1852). 


* She was a daughter of H, Cloete, Esqe, Recorder of Natal. 
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It will be an interesting affair [writes Captain Parish]. Hogg only intends 
taking his own small escort of five Lancers for fear of causing any feeling of 
distrust. The whole fate of the Sovereignty seems in some degree to hang on the 
result of this meeting. The present feeling among the Boers is highly in favour 
of what the Commissioners have said as yet regarding their intentions, and if 
this assembly disperses quietly, and the Commissioners are well received and 
understood, I hope we may look for a little Peace. 


Great things were expected in the Sovereignty of the Com- 
missioners, but they had an awkward task before them. Should 
the Boers and Kaffirs combine—one to two thousand Boers, and 
eight or ten thousand natives under Moshesh and Molitsani— 
the small British force would be practically powerless against 
them ; it was therefore most earnestly hoped that the meeting 
might be productive of peace. In Cape Colony efforts were being 
made, with some success, to recapture stolen cattle, and in the Natal 
direction the native chiefs were found willing to co-operate with 
the British for a similar purpose. 

At the end of January Captain Parish writes : 


We had a grand meeting on the 16th to draw up an amicable agreement 
with Protorius and the Transvaal Boers. The former, and other leading pro- 
scribed men, having previously been pardoned by Proclamation. This is a good 
step in advance, as the blacks are now pressing the white man hard in every 
part of the continent, and it becomes a matter of serious consideration that we 
should be unanimous to check the progress of the savage and assist civilisation. 
Thirty thousand head of cattle have been captured on the frontier, and the 
Kaffirs are rather taken aback in consequence. The Hottentot rebels, however, 
are now scattered, and spreading their evil counsels among the natives wherever 
they go. Weare still hovering between Peace and War, thanks to bad govern- 
ment, weak men, and feeble measures. 


On February 22, Captain Parish reports the successful ending 
of the Sand River Conference. 


We were very nearly coming to blows, but fortunately everything terminated 
most peaceably, and, as far as Vaal River Boers are concerned, most satisfactorily. 
It was a pity we could not catch Van der Kolf, but the rascal was too well pre- 
pared, and Pretorius himself said that had the soldiers fired he could not have 
restrained the Boers, and every one of us would probably have been murdered. 
I got into the midst of a very excited, noisy mob, and Hogg was close to me 
with his hat off talking and speechifying in broken Dutch, trying to pacify the 
Boers, who were in a great state of excitement at seeing the Lancers chase Van 
der Kolf. I sent off that night for the troops to come to Sand River; they 
made a splendid march, and next day everything went as peaceably and quietly 
as one could wish, The Sand River Boers were the most difficult to deal with, 
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but finding themselves left in the lurch by Pretorius, they confessed their 
misdeeds, and consented to the fines imposed on them by the Commissioners, 


Having settled matters with the Boers, the Commissioners 
turned their attention to the Natives, and at last succeeded in 
persuading Molitsani and the sons of Moshesh to confer with them. 
They turned out to be fairly well-educated men, having attended 
a school in Cape Town; they talked some English with great 
fluency, and were quite prepared to talk from 9 .M. until 5 P.M. 
at a stretch! In the end they agreed to pay the stipulated fine 
in horses, cattle, and oxen. 

Meanwhile in the Cape much crop-destroying was taking place, 
and Sir Harry ordered a great combined “ drive” in which all 
the Burghers were to take part to drive the Kaffirs beyond the 
River Kei. The moment had come when the Kaffirs began to 
clamour for peace, but though alarmed, they were not yet sub- 
dued, and a victory soon cheered them on to fresh antagonism. 
The British forces were sadly in want of cavalry, infantry proving 
useless against an enemy so well mounted. The way in which they 
made their horses go—however miserable in appearance—amazed 
the English, though horse sickness was becoming very prevalent 
as the year advanced, and horses died in every direction. 

There was not much society at Winburg in those days, but 
Captain Parish was very glad to make friends with the Dutch 
clergyman, Mynheer Van Velden, with whom he discoursed in 
French, and with two French missionaries, who lived with the 
Kaffirs. The old Dutch Vrouws took a great fancy to Mrs. Parish, 
and constantly made her presents of fresh vegetables, &c., out 
of their gardens. 

Most of the British officers amused themselves by hunting 
lions in the neighbourhood of Winburg, but Captain Parish, 
thinking lion hunting “ too perilous for a married man,” confined 
himself to stalking springbok, blessbok, and wildebeeste, with a 
Westley-Richards rifle. The officers succeeded in taming two 
springbok and a young blessbok, besides a blue Kaffir-crane, and 
& variety of other curious pets. A young Burchells zebra was soon 
added to the menagerie, and Captain Parish tried to get another, 
in order to drive them in double harness. One day he had a 
great chase after a quagga, but it was in better condition than 
his horse, and got away easily in the end. The pet ostrich came 
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to an untimely end, and though the soldiers had three young ones, 
they did not thrive in captivity like the zebra and the springbok. 

The Natal papers were beginning to discuss the possibility of 
a Representative Legislature, though it seemed unlikely that a 
scheme involving so serious a change could be introduced for 
some time to come. The existing system, which gave the whole 
power to the Lieutenant-Governor, had proved a failure. He 
was uncontrolled even by his Council, which consisted, with the 
exception of the Military Commandant, entirely of his own 
nominees. The settlement with Pretorius had brought great 
credit on the Commissioners, and matters in the Transvaal were 
for the time being in a satisfactory condition. But news from the 
south was bad: a fresh disaster was reported from Water Klorf, 
where General Somerset’s Division had come to grief on March 6. 
The Zulus in Natal were also giving rise to some uneasiness, and 
the Lieutenant-Governor (Pine) was anxious for the return of 
Captain Parish and his troops. The latter were only too ready to 
leave Winburg. They had been nine months under canvas, the 
winter—an unusually cold one—was fast advancing, locusts had 
eaten every blade of grass, and the Kaffirs lost no opportunity of 
robbing both Boers and British. 

The sudden order to return to Pietermaritzburg was received 
with delight; Eland’s River was reached on June 13, and then 
the ladies of the party were sent on in advance, without, however, 
much success, as the driver of the waggon lost his way, and landed 
them in the bed of a watercourse, through which in some mira- 
culous manner he brought his waggon while the ladies slid down 
the hill on foot as best they could! The main expedition also 
had great trouble with their waggons, but at last they reached 
Sand River, marched seven miles to the left of Harrismith, 
passed the Klip River at the foot of the Drakensberg Mountains, 
avoided Ladysmith, and met Lieutenant-Governor Pine at the 
Tugela River. The Lieutenant-Governor expressed much surprise 
at the arrival of the detachment, as he had subsequently written 
to General Cathcart * saying he did not require them. There 

* Sir George Cathcart (1794-1854) was appointed to succeed Sir Harry 
Smith as Governor and Commander-in-Chief at the Cape in 1852, Cathcart 
was sent out to establish a Colonial Parliament, to revive the dying loyalty of 
the Colonists, and to crush the Basutos and Kaffirs. He did all these things, 


returned to England, and was killed at Inkerman in 1854. (See Dictionary of 
Jational Biography.) 
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was great rejoicing among officers and men that they had left 
Winburg so promptly and missed the Governor’s last message ! 

Captain Parish was much distressed at the news from Bloem- 
fontein of Major Hoge’s sudden death. At this critical moment 
in the history of South Africa he seemed to be one of the rare 
officials who did not incessantly make mistakes. 

On his return to Pietermaritzburg after nearly a year’s 
absence, Captain Parish found an amazing change in the town, 
owing to the arrival of a large number of English emigrants. 
The result had been a general growth of civilisation. Shops, 
banks, libraries, and newspapers were rapidly increasing; agri- 
culture was being developed on scientific lines, and the dearth of 
capital was the only check to progress. The desire for a more 
liberal form of government in which the Colonists themselves 
should take a fuller share, was daily gaining ground. The clumsy 
contrivance called a Legislative Council was a mere farce—and 
consisted chiefly of the Commandant and the Governor’s Private 
Secretary. Laws were passed, altered, and cancelled without 
those whose welfare was most concerned knowing anything about 
them. The necessity of delegating more power to the Colonists 
was gradually coming home to the central Government, and 
great things were expected of Sir John Pakington, who was 
arriving at a moment when he might well make a name for himself 
by granting with liberality such concessions as were bound to be 
granted soon, and which it was felt had been “so niggardly 
withheld ” by his predecessor. 

“There is an immense field,” writes Captain Parish, “for a 
man with money and brains, and I do not doubt but Natal will 
go ahead before long, and if once she gets a fair start she will 
prove, I venture to say, the most profitable of our South African 
colonies as a customer.” He discusses at some length the race 
and labour problems which were already arising, and mentions 
the idea of imported labour—Coolies or Chinamen—which had 
lately been suggested ; “‘ but,” he concludes, “‘ it would be far wiser 
and more profitable to make use of the ‘ matériel’ already so 
abundant, and I have no hesitation in saying that the native 
Zulus might, with very little care and attention, be made more 
available as a working population than any imported foreigners, 
Chinese or others.” 

N. L. Kay-SHUTTLEWORTH. 


THE HOMES AND HAUNTS OF RUSKIN 


I HAVE been asked to write some account of the homes in which 
Ruskin lived. When I first knew him, more than five and thirty 
years ago, he had but recently given up his father’s old house on 
Denmark Hill, which had been associated with a quarter of a 
century of his English life, and bought without even seeing it 

he house of Brantwood, destined to be his home for just about 
thirty years, and now for ever identified with his name as Rydal 
Mount is with that of Wordsworth, and Cheyne Row with that of 
Carlyle. In his home on Denmark Hill I had never seen him, 
but the house still stands, practically the same as when he lived 
there, and close to the Ruskin Park, which fitly commemorates 
his residence in the neighbourhood for nearly fifty years, For 
Ruskin, though born, as every one knows, in a street in Blooms- 
bury in 1819, did not live there long. Somewhere about 1823 
his parents wisely enough left Hunter Street for Herne Hill, 
mainly, no doubt, forthe healthier air of the Norwood hills, partly 
for the enjoyment of the garden of almond blossoms in which his 
mother found pleasure, partly perhaps to be somewhat closer to 
her native hills of Croydon, where her nearest relatives still lived. 
Like the larger house at Denmark Hill, the smaller one at Herne 
Hill still stands, just as it was in Ruskin’s time, protesting, we may 
imagine, against the changes all round it, as each old-fashioned 
house and garden disappears and is succeeded by a street of maison- 
ettes. There was talk at one time of preserving this as a Ruskin 
Museum, and it would in some ways have been a fitting choice. 
For from the time he first went there as a child of four in 1823 to 
his death in 1900 the house never ceased to be one of his homes. 
His father had a long lease of it, and even after the removal to 
Denmark Hill, Ruskin lived there (except for a short trial of fashion- 
able life in Park Street, Grosvenor Square) in order to be near his 
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parents; later on, when living with his parents, he used it as a 
museum for his geological and other collections, and finally when 
at no distant interval he bought Brantwood and his cousin Mrs. 
Severn married he gave the house to her, retaining his old nursery 
in it as his town home up to 1888, the date of his last visit to 
London. It was not till some seven years after his death that 
Mr. and Mrs. Severn let the lease expire without renewal, and the 
Ruskin connection with “ the Hill” came to an end. 

The house on Denmark Hill stood, when Ruskin’s father bought 
it, in seven acres of garden and meadow, a good example of the 
country house just outside London, which was common enough 
in what was still really country sixty or seventy years since. 
There was then no railway out to Denmark Hill, no Crystal Palace 
on the Norwood Hill; Camberwell Grove “was a real grove and a 
grand one,”’ and at the foot of it on Camberwell Green was a pond 
not yet sanitarily converted “into a bouquet for Camberwell’s 
buttonhole”’ to Ruskin’s “perennial lament.” * It used to be 
one of Ruskin’s delights to have his friends out to the cheerful 
peace of Denmark Hill, and many of the greatest men of their 
time have sat within its walls, and walked in its garden. Turner 
often dined there between 1843 and 1851, Robert Browning and 
his wife would come there when home from Florence, Carlyle 
frequently rode out across the river to talk with Ruskin and 
with Ruskin’s mother, whom he greatly liked, and it would be 
easy to add to the list. The house was bright with pictures, 
the Turners, of course, above all the rest, and full of many other 
treasures collected by Ruskin. These he delighted then, as ever, 
to show to his friends, and there are many who can recollect the 
pleasure of an hour or two so spent with him. 

When I first knew Ruskin, he had, as I have said, left Denmark 
Hill and taken Brantwood. He was also settled in his rooms at 
Corpus, in Oxford, where he lived during the Oxford terms, in 
order to fulfil his duties as Professor of Fine Art in the University. 
These rooms were small, but with a view over Christ Church 
meadows to the river. The walls of his study were lined with 
cabinets of books and drawings, or hung with pictures. Over 
the fireplace was a portrait of Raphael in youth, and between 
the windows an unfinished Diana by Tintoret. A sketch of the 
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Passover by Rossetti, and a Sunset on the Aigean by Holman 
Hunt were also there. In the cabinets were numerous drawings 
by Turner, ready to be taken out and used at lectures or in 
the drawing school, but I do not remember many on the walls. 
The rooms were comfortably, if rather heavily, furnished. There 
were works of art, but no high-art furniture. Ruskin in both his 
homes was content with the furniture his parents had bought 
—what was good enough for his father (he would say) was good 
enough for him—and the furniture was the very best of its 
kind, but without any pretensions to be other than comfortable, 
serviceable, and enduring. Itwas in these rooms at Corpus that 
Ruskin gave his famous breakfasts to his undergraduate friends, 
chiefly to those who had joined his contingent of ‘‘ Hincksey 
diggers,” in order to try and combine physical exercise with some 
practical result. 

It was in the summer of 1875 that I first stayed at Brant- 
wood, when the house was very much smaller than it after- 
wards became. Ruskin, as I have said, bought it without 
seeing it, though he knew the Lake of Coniston well, and 
that his new home was on the right side of it for the 
view. The place delighted him from the first, for though. he 
found the house itself “‘ dilapidated and dismal ” the views from 
its windows were even finer than he had expected, and he 
rejoiced to exchange his seven acres of leasehold garden and field 
at Denmark Hill for twice as many freehold acres, “‘ where wild 
flowers are growing and shall continue to grow, and where I mean 
to live.” The little property had belonged to W. J. Linton, 
poet, engraver, and Republican, who had had Mazzini’s motto 
“God and the People ” cut into the walls of an outhouse, which 
still contained one of his printing presses. “‘ Whether [writes 
Ruskin] the landed men round will like my Toryism better than 
his Republicanism remains to be seen.”” For Ruskin, with all his 
schemes of social reform, was, as he has told us, like his father 
before him, “a violent Tory of the old school—Walter Scott's 
school, that is to say, and Homer’s,” 

Brantwood, when Ruskin bought it for some fifteen hundred 
pounds, was little more than a fair-sized cottage, set on a terrace 
of the hills that flank the east side of the lake of Coniston. Between 
it and the lake shore the ground, cut by the high road, slopes gently 
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to the water’s edge, and behind it steeply rises the rock of the 
hill, somewhat darkening the entrance to the house. In 1871, 
the year of Ruskin’s purchase, the only living rooms, besides a 
small dining-room at the back, were a drawing-room and the 
cosy low study (two rooms thrown into one), both of which faced 
the lake and commanded the splendid view, not, I think, surpassed 
by any other in the district, of Coniston Old Man, with the village 
at its foot and to the right Tilberthwaite and Ravenscrag, with 
Fairfield and Helvellyn in the distance. Little alteration was 
made in the house during the very few years of Ruskin’s owner- 
ship. Content to render it warm and weather-tight, and to adorn 
its walls with his pictures, his library of books and missals, and 
his cabinets of minerals and coins, he left it, so to speak, to grow 
with the growing demands for increased space. Almost his only 
addition, on first taking possession, was to put to a corner of his 
own bedroom a windowed turret whence he could see, as at that 
time he never failed to do, the dawn on the hills and lake from 
almost every side. After a few years a new dining-room was added 
facing the lake, and with a south window designed by Ruskin 
himself. Tull then, to lose no moment of a bright day, it had been 
his habit to have the breakfast-table set in the drawing-room, 
and often in summer to leave the dinner-table to watch the 
splendour of the sunset. In a few more years a small studio 
and some additional rooms were added, and finally in his life-time 
(for there have been additions since his death) some of the rock 
was cut away, and a new studio literally built on to it, almost 
completing their regular pile of buildings now so familiar to the 
tourist on Coniston Lake. 

It is, of course, to Ruskin’s own study that the greatest 
interest attaches, though the whole house is still vivid with his 
personality. Theroom is almost all lined with books. At one end 
is a large cabinet which contained at one time his collection of 
missals, including the psalter of St. Louis himself. Most of that 
collection has been dispersed, but among other things that remain 
are the manuscripts of some of Sir Walter Scott’s novels, and in the 
compartments below the books is Ruskin’s wonderful collection of 
minerals and gems. Close to this case stands a large writing-table 
at which much of his literary work was at one timedone. Later 
on he moved his place of work to a smaller table standing in the 
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bow window, near the fireplace, and here wrote most of his auto- 
biography (one of the most delightful books in any language) 
to which he gave the name of Preterita. 

Seated at either of these tables the occupant of Ruskin’s 
study looks out over the lake to the hills on the opposite shore, 
a winter’s dawn on which Ruskin has painted in words written 
just before his illness in 1878: “ Morning [he wrote] breaks as 
I write, along those Coniston Fells and the level mists, motion- 
less and grey beneath the rose of the moorlands, veil the lower 
woods and the sleeping village, and the long lawns of the lake 
shore.” 

There are not many pictures in the study, for the books, many 
of them annotated by Ruskin, make wall space scarce. Formerly 
some four or five of his favourite Turners hung there, now, on 
either side of George Richmond’s water-colour portrait of the 
‘“‘ Author of Modern Painters,” hang Ruskin’s two drawings of 
the porches of Lucca Cathedral, for which not long since, at the 
exhibition of his drawings in London, the South Kensington 
Museum made a heavy bid. But in this short article on 
Ruskin’s lake-side home, as in a brief visit to it, there is 
not time for all to be seen. The Turners that line the walls 
of the little room in which he died; the dining-room with 
its portraits of his parents and of himself as a child, together 
with the splendid picture by Titian, of Doge Andrea Gritti, 
two Tintorets, a Greek marble—a Fortune winged and stand- 
ing on a globe—and some figures by Niccolo Pisano, part 
of the font which Dante broke in the baptistery of Florence to 
save a child from drowning, can only be mentioned. Nor can 
we do more than enter the drawing-room, with its Fair Rosamond 
by Burne-Jones, its Country Girl sketched by Gainsborough, its 
Prouts and William Hunts, where, while health remained, “the 
master” spent the evening surrounded by his home circle and 
his guests, and used to read aloud to them, in manner never to 
be forgotten, some favourite novel, The Fortunes of Nigel, or 
Quentin Durward, or Miss Edgeworth’s Absentee. 

Outside, wherever you walk, into the garden, through the trees 
on to the moor, or down to the lake at each point, there is also 
something to speak of him. Here is his special garden and favourite 
seat, here the bit of moor which he brought under cultivation, 
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there the coppice, in clearing which he got exercise, there the 
harbour which, with two of his Oxford diggers, he helped to make. 
And when we cross the lake, we can enter the quiet little church- 
yard, in a corner of which, by his own wish, he lies, close to his 
dear friends, the ladies of the Thwaite, and under a carved 
monument which symbolises all his varied work, inspired as it is 
from first to last by the love of truth, the study of nature, and the 
desire to advance the nobleness of man. 
A. WEDDERBURN. 


IN THE STEERAGE 


June 1909. Friday. Left London yesterday evening, arriving 
at Liverpool at 1 a.m. in time for a good sleep in a good bed pre- 
paratory for the worst that a third class passage to Quebec (£5 15s. 
from London tout compris) might bring forth. The voucher supplied 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway Company to be exchanged at 
Euston for a railway ticket betrays to the booking-clerk the true 
character of the traveller, who might otherwise pass unnoticed as 
merely a member of the decaying aristocracy to whom third class 
railway travelling is now so commonplace an experience. He treats 
the ‘‘ emigrant,” as the traveller and his ticket are henceforward 
labelled, with the respect which a labouring man, under the influ- 
ence of one of Mr. Lloyd George’s speeches, might be expected to 
show to a Duke. 

Why a third class passenger on a steamship should be dubbed 
as an “emigrant,” which he often is not, or a “ steerage passen- 
ger,” it is hard to say ; for there is no doubt that both appellations 
repel the better classes. The emigrant is considered by the law 
to require the kindly shepherdhood of the State ; improved educa- 
tion of the poor, and the impoverishment of the rich, have utterly 
falsified this assumption in the case of British emigrants. The 
steerage are uncommonly competent to watch their own interests, 
and go out of their way to cast reflections on the very decent food 
supplied them so that there may be no question of their indepen- 
dence. But tradition treats the steerage passenger as though he 
were a Russian Jew or a Hungarian. Bestially ignorant he is 
held to be, and as cattle he, is rounded up and herded. If human 
beings have the instinct of the herd, nowhere can this characteristic 
be given greater latitude than in the steerage. Here they are 
mere self-moving merchandise, so that the reflecting emigrant 
is surprised to find himself described on his ticket as “ one soul.” 
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But the compliment given on one line is snatched away on the 
next by the definition ‘“‘ equal to one statute adult,” the legal 
analysis of a soul. 

The steamship ticket is in many ways an interesting document. 
The Empress of Ireland is of 14,500 tons, and 18,000 horse-power, 
and a schedule for each day of the week details the food to which 
the emigrant is entitled. One item which figures in the daily 
programme suffers an ominous loss of virtue after the Sabbath, 
on which day it appears as “ fresh bread,” dropping all its freshness 
for the rest of the week as plain “‘ bread.” 

By the time Liverpool dock is reached, most of the rending 
scenes of parting, which give truth to the sentiment “ Partir, c’est 
mourir un peu,” have had their turn, and there are but few of those 
bitter tears, and desperate wavings of hands and handkerchiefs 
which generally give such pathos to the departure of an emigrant 
ship. The tenders load up, very largely with Scandinavians, 
and by 10.30 a.m. the steerage are all on board. The steerage 
quarters are all forward: the crew are aft. A steward marks 
the tickets for berths; the lucky ones get cabins, but a great 
number—some three hundred—have their tickets defaced with 
a big O.B. in blue chalk, which means “ open berth ” and consider- 
able discomfort. The open berths—as opposed to four-berth 
cabins—are long rows of bunks side by side, each with its straw- 
stuffed pillow and mattress, and brown wiry blanket, and only 
divided from its neighbours by a low rail. Quick decision is 
necessary in opening negotiations with the cleanest and most 
suitable looking person for a neighbour. A young man—with 
every appearance of being a “remittance man,” as the Canadian 
opprobriously style the young English vaurien, whose sole occupa- 
tion on arrival in Canada is to squander the allowance sent from 
home—is hurriedly approached and persuaded; but the O.B.s 
cannot be pleasant in a rough sea, and one prays that God may 
temper the wind to the steerage passenger. There are no basins or 
luxuries of that kind for the sick or the sound, so that the sick 
just use the floor and thus draw many of the sound into the 
vortex. 

The steerage is crammed full—nine hundred passengers of all 

kinds and sorts, from a bearded old slum-bird to three young 
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for Toronto. Norway contributes a large number of fine, clear 
complexioned men, with women to match, some of them with 
numerous families, in whom all signs of sorrow at eradication 
from the home has long since been dispelled by newborn hope. 
Only English, Americans, and Scandinavians are allowed on 
these Empress boats, so we are, so to speak, a select lot. 

After our berths had been assigned to us we were rounded 
up for an hour on the first-class deck, a solid column of humanity 
right the length of the deck, howling children, tired women and 
all, pressing steadily forward and squeezing the front ones out 
into a single file past the doctors. As one reached the saluting 
point, the order came “ caps and hats off; ladies raise their veils, 
gloves off.” With a cursory glance the doctor assured himself 
that each one was free of glaucoma, ringworm, and the rest, and 
that the hands had the full complement of fingers, and so the 
nine hundred marched past. Then we were herded down to 
dinner—pea-soup, corned beef, and boiled potatoes. 

The Scandinavians are an uncommonly clean-looking lot, 
and immensely fit, both men and women, a sad contrast with the 
sallow-faced English people. There is one extraordinary old British 
couple, a regular third-rate Peckham lot, the old woman in a black 
crocheted hair-net, and bonnet of beads and bedraggled feathers, 
a red woollen shawl, and threadbare satins, looking too supremely 
brainless for words. Goodness knows what they can be going 
for in the evening of their lives, unless to see relatives. There are 
all sorts and kinds amongst us—a great many Swedes and Norwe- 
gians, long since settled in the States, returning home ; an English- 
man who has just been home after twenty-eight years for the first 
time, a pensioned prison warder in British Columbia, now a fruit- 
grower; another Englishman, a storekeeper from near Winnipeg, 
just been home after an absence of thirty-eight years, much upset 
by the reviving of old memories, wishes he had never left home, 
and is now going to wind up things in Canada and come back 
to die in England ; two mechanics from the Cargo Fleet Iron Co., 
of Middlesbrough, coming out, quite planless, to look for a job ; 
my stable neighbour, a surveyor’s draughtsman it turns out, 
equally planless ; Mr. T., a tanner from Manchester ; three young 
Danes, exquisite gentlemen, who have been one or two years in 
business in London, and are now off to Canada by way of going 
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into business there. These latter are a very comic trio, walk 
about in priceless pumps amongst the filth and disorganisation, 
and pretend to be very uncomfortable, and have amongst their 
baggage top hats in hat-boxes and all the other paraphernalia 
of gilded youths. 

At 3 p.m. we went alongside the wharf, and took on board the 
saloon passengers. 

Sunday. Saturday uneventful. The Scandinavians danced 
to the concertina on the covered deck, which is the common- 
room, from dewy morn to dusky eve, while the Middlesbrough 
mechanics and the Manchester tanner were being ill. 

Yesterday morning the first sign of dawn in the open berths 
was the sound of sickness. No basins, so the floor is used in- 
discriminately. The wise got up as soon as they woke and went 
on deck. The smell of cooking kippers heralded breakfast at 
seven o'clock. However, the kippers were not for the steerage, 
it seemed, for we had to be content with porridge, corned beef, 
washy coffee, and marmalade. The bulk of the third class crowded 
up on to the decks, or stayed in their bunks and were sick there, 
so that the dining-room, which is about amidships and therefore 
the best place in a pitching vessel, was practically empty, and 
made a very comfortable reading-room. There I spent most of 
the day. 

The food is really very good and plenteous, the best part of 
the show, though it must be said that the arrangements generally 
in the steerage are excellent, and that the whole of the quarters 
are washed out twice a day, and are therefore scrupulously clean, 
at any rate for these two moments. The dining-room runs 
athwart the vessel. It seats three hundred persons, so the nine 
hundred have their meals in three sittings. I am in the first 
sitting. The food is plain, the cutlery is cheap, and the tea and 
coffee are quite bad, but otherwise things are good. One steward 
to every twelve passengers, white table-cloths, and carpets on 
the floor. Breakfast at 7, dinner at 12, high tea at 5, biscuits 
and cheese at 8.30, is the order of things. Yesterday our menu 
was: Breakfast—porridge, corned beef, butter and jam, or marma- 
lade ad lib. Dinner—thick soup, corned beef, boiled potatoes 
and haricots, semolina pudding. Tea—excellent pressed beef 
jam, tea. Supper—chips of captains’ biscuits and chunks of 
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Cheshire cheese, the biscuits stale and musty, with weevils and 
weevils’ webs throughout. I had always imagined the weevil 
to be a fiction of Captain Marryat’s. 

This morning I unwisely elected to have boiled eggs for 
breakfast, as an alternative to liver and bacon, as a follow 
on to porridge. The first egg was deep brown, admirably suitable 
for external application to a political opponent, the second was 
good in colour, but quite rotten too, so I reverted to liver and 
bacon. 

One wonders whether it might not be possible to give newer 
biscuits and, at any rate, passable cooking eggs. 

Dancing went on steadily all day between decks, and in the 
evening there was also a small musical opposition not far off, 
singing Moody and Sankey hymns. 

Dancing went on lustily until 9 P.m., when the ladies were 
ordered off to their beds, and festivities ended. The men gravi- 
tated slowly downwards, too, and by 10 p.m. only a few stragglers 
loitered about, amidst a scene of desolation and dirt like that of 
a third-class waiting-room in a railway station in the dark hours 
of the morning. 

A north-west wind got up in the night, making things stir, 
and there was fairly general sickness and distress which combined 
with the overloaded atmosphere to make the open berths a little 
inferno. That, and the desire to get to the common wash-room 
before the crowd, made rapid rising at 6 A.M. easy. The sea 
breaking over the upper deck made it inadvisable to venture out 
there, and those who did eventually paid the penalty of complete 
immersion by two big waves. 

Monday. Lastnight we tumbled about very considerably, but 
all is right. On the first class is B——,°an Eton friend of mine, 
also J. H., who was at Eton and in France with me. B—— 
came down yesterday, and we had a talk. He is in business with 
R——, Canada Development Co., or something of that kind. 
Then yesterday evening S. G., of ——’s Bank, sent down to ask 
me to come up, but I was dirty and not at all prepared to see him, 
nor did I want to, so I told the messenger to make my excuses; 

t is rather a nuisance, all that; the escape from one’s own sur« 
roundings is very difficult. 

Then the head steward down here, to whom I had addressed 
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a letter a day or two before starting asking him to reserve me a 
berth (a letter he never got) was effusive in apology last night— 
the purser so sorry, &c.—in fact my identity discovered—was 
for moving me from my O.B. to a cabin by some unholy manceuvre 
—would I like meals separate, and goodness knows what, all of 
which I of course refused—but it is irritating. 

To-day I must, I think, pay my respects to G——, so I have 
just been to the barber and had a shave. There still remains 
a descent to Hades to get a clean collar and a better coat—all 
very troublesome. 

Yesterday evening I got into conversation with the couple 
from Peckham; they are, it now turns out, not residents of 
Peckham, but of a neighbouring district ; he aged seventy, a coal 
heaver, she sixty-six. They have a married son and a married 
daughter at Moosejaw, “ doing nicely,” so they have wound up 
the house in the slums of London and are migrating. What a 
picture—the arrival of the old lady and her bead bonnet at 
Moosejaw ! 

The sea calmed down this afternoon, and the sun brought 
out large numbers onto the deck to be flogged by the wind and 
toasted in the sun. We lay in heaps on the tarpaulin cover over 
the hold, and those who could, slept. Suddenly a conversation 
with a young New Zealander, who describes himself as a journalist, 
going to Canada planless like the rest, was broken by B——, 
whom I had come across in the first class earlier in the journey. 
He sat and talked for some time, told me I had also been sighted 
by J. H., who with his wife is also in the first class. I, too, had 
sighted J. H. 

A dignitary of the Church, who is travelling to Canada to visit 
a relative out there, “kindly” came from the first class to hold a 
service for the dregs yesterday. The reverend gentleman is not 
in any way distinguishable from the usual type of parson. He 
chose to read a letter once addressed by Bishop W——, “his 
dear friend,” to intending emigrants, interspersing it with his 
own remarks. It was in many ways unfortunate; it assumed 
that all the emigrants were leaving for their country’s good, 
urged them to forget the past and only look forward to the future, 
a sound life in the future was the best repentance for past mistakes, 
and so on. However it was taken in such good part that he is 
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coming down again this afternoon to proceed with his kindly 
meant work. 

Various passengers have discovered to me their identity— 
a milliner’s hand from Acton, with baby, married to a signaller 
on H.M.S. Edward VII., who is just off to the China station, so 
she joins her parents at Ottawa, where the father is a sign-painter. 
Then there is an Irishman from Belfast, with eight years on a 
ranch in British Columbia behind him; two American faith 
healers, of the Apostolic Faith Mission, homeward bound from 
Johannesburg, not bad fellows, who spend their time reading 
poetry and talking of Christ with almost blasphemous familiarity ; 
a Norwegian builder, twenty-eight years in Wyoming, just been 
over to Norway, much disappointed with the disappearance of 
friends and the coolness of those who remain, and intends never to 
return there ; the son of a prominent waiter at the C.P.R. Hotel, 
in Montreal, going out to join his father; he is a long-haired, 
sallow-faced youth of the commonest type, who came to the 
organiser of a concert last night and volunteered to sing, describing 
himself as a “‘ professional comedian ”’ ; a Manchester commission 
agent, who came home last year from South Africa where he was 
in the Police, and now proposes by means of letters of introduc- 
tion to find work in Montreal ; a young fireman on the C.P.R. in 
British Columbia, who is returning after six months’ suspension 
for being drunk, a time which he has spent in going to Australia, 
doing three weeks as fireman at the Broken Hill mine, then a trip 
round New Zealand as cook’s assistant and then home. So you 
see there is no lack of variety. 

Tuesday. Last night the ship pitched very badly, and we got 
the full benefit up in the bows. The result was a very unpleasant 
night. The tremendous blows of the sea against the side of the 
ship, a few feet off one’s head, the sound of rushing waters, the 
rattling of bars and chains overhead, and the sighs of the sick, 
livened the open berths into hell and made anything but inter- 
mittent sleep impossible. 

On waking in the morning in the rough and tumble, the only 
thing to do is to slip on clothes as quickly as possible and get 
upstairs with soap and hairbrush to the wash-house, away from 
the overcharged atmosphere. Not that the wash-house, which 
is a multum tn parvo, is all that it might be, but it is the change 
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perhaps that is comparatively stimulating. Up to now some of 
the bolder and cleaner spirits had taken cold sea baths in the 
four bathrooms which form part of the wash-room, but these 
have now been locked up because the Scandinavians would wash 
their dirty clothes in them, so there is every excuse for not repeat- 
ing what is at best a doubtful pleasure, and in rough weather 
most unpleasant. 

In the afternoon, it being still too rough to go out on deck, 
I retired as usual to the dining-room, but discovery has now robbed 
this sanctuary of its solitude, and moreover, the parson ruined 
it as a reading-room yesterday afternoon by holding an extension 
of his Sunday service. He went round with more or less success, 
in pursuit of his friendly mission, excellent and necessary no doubt, 
but repulsive to those who fear and resent the domination of the 
priest. 

It was very rough all day, and a large proportion of our friends 
stayed below; in fact some must have been down the whole 
journey, for now that we are beginning to talk confidently of seemg 
land and the Strait of Belle Isle by to-morrow morning, all sorts 
of new faces are appearing from the bowels of the ship, bleached 
like seakale which has never seen light. Nevertheless, there was 
still sufficient grit among the survivors to organise a concert, and 
a very inferior artistic performance it was, in spite of the “ charm- 
ing rendering ”’ of “‘ Angus Macdonald ” by Mrs. T., the Manchester 
tanner’s wife. 

At this stage of the journey the children’s sand-pit, a square 
“Spielplatz’’ on the covered deck surrounded by a low rail, 
has become very loathsome. A charming feature of the covered 
deck in theory, it is the very opposite in practice and in a 
rough sea. 

In the afternoon I made a trip to the first class to pay my 
respects to 8. G., and I found him playing bridge with my two 
Kton friends and another. We talked for some time until his 
dinner waited for him. 

Wednesday. Last night was again rough, making us open- 
berthers loth to turn in, but as the dining-room is closed at 9 P.M., 
and the smoking-room is utterly foul with the smoking and drink- 
ing of the least desirable section, and the sea had dripped through 
onto the tarpaulin cover of the hold which was one of the few 
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resting-places on the covered deck, there was no alternative for 
the utterly tired. 

Down below the bombardment of the waves had somewhat 
subsided, so that sleep was more possible, but pitching and 
rolling in the middle of the night was chronic, and extorted 
its toll to the discomfiture of the rest. On the whole, things 
were better, and this morning the nigger two or three berths off 
me even hummed a hymn as he dressed, and broke off from that 
into some love-song. 

Yesterday we got into wireless communication with two 
steamers homeward bound, and we are daily kept supplied with 
news from Reuter’s—rather impressive even now, though it does 
away with the curious sensation of being clean cut off from the 
world for a few days, which is one practically outside the ordinary 
civilised person’s experience nowadays. 

Thursday. Yesterday brought the ship within the Strait of 
Belle Isle. We had passed four icebergs the evening before, which 
was an interesting experience but it caused a severe fall of the 
temperature. The foreseeing ones realised that it was going to be 
cold in the night and made full preparations with great coat, 
aqua-scutum, and the rest. And thoroughly cold it was. 

The day passed in the midst of a Happy Hampstead scene. 
Very crowded decks, dancing, and pandemonium. An old fellow 
from Aldershot, going to join his four sons at Blandford, Ontario, 
who had ascended into our little world as one risen from the dead 
alter four days’ utter dejection under the roughness of the sea, 
played the concertina with unequalled skill to the delight of the 
dance-loving Scandinavians, and especially of the jolly, fat 
lumberman’s wife, from Michigan, who is the most energetic and 
best dancer of the party. 

Towards evening the report got about that a well-known 
Labour Member, who is a second-class passenger to Canada to 
examine labour conditions, would come and say a few words to 
the steerage. The steerage, and especially the septuagenarian 
coal-heaver and his slum-queen wife—the M.P.’s constituents— 
were delighted, and down the English section went to the dining- 
saloon to see the show. The irrepressible parson was there and 
undertook (“‘ overdid ” would better suit the case) the conduct 
of the meeting. Also two ladies from the second, reputed to be 
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“very well-known singers,’ were graciously pleased to come 
down to entertain us. The parson introduced the Labour Member 
as the man who had risen from the lowest rung of the ladder, &c. 
Mr. then rose and gave us a semi-religious address in very 
oratorical vein, which would not have been bad were it not that 
the steerage begin somewhat to resent the tendency to treat them 
as the butts for all the religious advice and religious lecturing on 
this trip. ‘“‘ Why not devote a bit of it to the first class?” is a 
common question. ‘‘ He would find them just as bad, may be 
worse.” Even an amiable young man under the shepherding 
of the Y.M.C.A. impeached Mr. of impertinence in lecturing 
us in that way, and considered that the parson had somewhat 
abused the welcome extended to him. 

This morning dawned with the expectation of soon reaching 
Rimouski, where the mails are discharged onto a tender. These 
had been piled onto the covered deck yesterday afternoon, still 
further restricting the ease of the ever-swelling crowd of visible 
third class. At 10.30 the tender was alongside at Rimouski, 
and in a short hour she was steaming away with the mail-bags 
and baskets, after the opening firework of a gold-braided officer 
hurrying with a familiar-looking official sealed bag to deliver 
his precious charge to the officer of the tender—a bag containing, 
as one may suppose, red tape and foolscap from the distant 
Colonial Office. 

One already begins to feel something of the spirit which 
moved Godley to prefer the rule of a Nero on the spot to that of 
a committee of archangels in Downing Street. 

The rest of the day passed in watching the banks of the St. 
Lawrence gradually close in on us as we push on into the Conti- 
nent. The scene calls up visions of Jacques Cartier carrying 
up in his tiny ship the seed of European civilisation which was 
to grow into a mighty tree, of Champlain founding Quebec and 
fighting hand in hand with the Huron Indians against the Iroquois, 
and of Wolfe, with his red-coated troops, making history as he 
ascended the river to the glory of Quebec. 

In the course of the morning we steerage passengers were 
herded for the last time to show our vaccination marks, and get 
certificates of immunity. The proceedings were much like those 
we passed through at the beginning of the journey—a hot crush 
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for an hour or so below decks, ending up with a hurried glance 
from the inquisitorial official. The women and children were 
dealt with separately. As for the men they took off their coats 
as they approached the saluting-point, rolled up their shirtsleeves 
and showed their vaccination marks. 

Towards evening it became evident that we should soon be 
at Quebec, and the question was whether we should be landed 
that night or not. By 8 o’clock, unfortunately too dark to see 
the approach to Quebec, the ship was moored alongside. The 
journey was at an end, making us, who had been together long 
enough to know each other, and not long enough to discover 
the faults, sorry to part. It was decided, however, not to land 
the steerage passengers until the morning, so we settled down 
once more to dancing to the concertina on the covered deck, and 
a concert in the dining-saloon, while the chains and hawsers 
rattled on the cranes as the luggage was hoisted up from below 
and landed. 

Breakfast at 4 A.M. was the order, so we most of us retired by 
11 to get what sleep we could. But the London men, physically 
weak and deplorably rowdy and bumptious, meant to have their 
swan song in the O.B.s before they go out into a life for which 
they are utterly unsuited, and amongst a people who dislike them 
for their laziness. So they sang songs and shouted and laughed 
till past 1 a.M., and about twenty of them perhaps, between them 
tyrannised into wakefulness some two hundred tired fellow 
passengers who begged them in vain to be quiet. So are the 
democrats, the most unthoughtful tyrants of the lot. 

By 4 a.m. the whole place was astir; women appeared in hats 
for the first time, men put on their best, and a variegated collec- 
tion of hand baggage was brought up from below. The three 
sittings at breakfast were soon got through; the crowd grew 
thicker on the covered deck, people said good-bye, but the very 
thought of landing had burst the pretty bubble of those short- 
lived acquaintances, and parting was little more than a necessary 
formality. By 6.30 we were in the Immigration buildings—a 
long, gaunt, empty shed—struggling along with our luggage to 
the Customs, and thence to the Government Registration Office. 
There herding began again, but there were stores in this building 
to while away the time, and Jamaica bananas and picture post- 
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cards had a brisk sale. Some eighty passengers at a time were 
separated off in an enclosure surrounded with wire netting, and 
there they sat until they were passed into a narrow passage where 
they showed their vaccination tickets and declared their destina- 
tion. Here classifying began, and ship’s friends were separated 
by a maze of wire netting, still visible to each other but quite 
inaccessible. A man with a big book asked questions and entered 
details, stamped a certificate which had been supplied on board, 
and inquired whether the immigrant had the necessary £5, and 
then at last one was free. 

I hailed a passing cab and drove off to the Chateau Frontenac— 
the most expensive hotel in the place—and revelled in a luxurious 
bath, clean clothes, and a feeling of satisfaction at having got 
so far. 
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Washington, July 11, 1910. 


ConaRreEss adjourned for the summer in the closing days of last 
month with President Taft a great deal stronger both with Con- 
gress and the country than he was when the session opened seven 
months ago. Mr. Taft has not had an easy time of it in the 
first year of his Presidency. He has been pitied by his friends 
and hammered by his enemies. His friends were sorry that he 
did not do certain things that it was not in the nature of the 
man to do; his enemies attacked him for doing things that, 
according to their view, were foolish. Mr. Taft ploughed his 
lonely furrow, and like the good ploughman he drove forward in 
a straight line and kept his eyes to the front. The courage, the 
patience, and the sincerity of this quiet but determined man 
have told, and the country, impressed by his qualities, has come 
to realise that he is a great deal more a master of a very com- 
plicated game than was generally supposed. Mr. Taft’s system 
of playing the game of politics is so simple that it bewilders the 
professional, to whom simplicity and direct dealing are the stig- 
mata of the amateur. It was Bismarck, I believe, who probably 
cribbed it from some one else, who said that whenever he wanted 
to puzzle an opponent he told him the truth, which is the subtlety 
of the cunning. Mr. Taft tells the truth, but without any arriére 
pensée. As a military commander Mr. Taft would probably be 
a failure, for modern strategy condemns the frontal attack and 
teaches the value of the flanking movement. Mr. Taft clings to 
the old-fashioned tactics of attacking his enemy in front. 

He began the session with the announcement of a legislative 
programme of no mean pretensions. Tactical error number one, 
said the critics, and to be expected of the amateur in politics, 
for, it was pointed out with much elaboration, no President was 
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ever able to secure a fraction of the things he recommended, and 
for a President to commit himself to a programme was to take 
the unnecessary risk of failure. If he committed himself to 
nothing, or, better still, to glittering generalities, he could claim 
a victory no matter what happened. 

Mr. Taft’s methods are peculiar to the man. He has the old- 
fashioned idea that men of honour pay their political debts in 
the same way that they meet their personal obligations, and that 
political parties cannot play fast and loose with political promises. 
The Post Office Savings Bank Bill is a case in point. The Demo- 
crats put a seductive plank in their last platform when they 
recommended legislation to guarantee the deposits in national 
banks. Coming so soon after the panic of 1907, when virtually 
every bank in the country suspended specie payments and de- 
positors were put to much inconvenience because they were unable 
to secure their money on demand, the Democratic plank was 
thought to be good politics. In brief, it provided for a safety 
fund to be contributed to by all the banks, and when a bank failed 
the fund was to be drawn upon to reimburse the depositors. The 
Republicans opposed this as unscientific, socialistic, and dan- 
gerous, and to offset it took a firm stand in favour of post office 
savings banks. 

Nobody really cared about the enactment of this measure, 
and the savings banks and commercial banks were hostile to it, 
as they feared money would be diverted from their hands into 
that of the Government. The promise having served its purpose 
—which was to spike the Democratic guns—the whole matter 
might be forgotten until another emergency required it to be 
renewed. Mr. Taft said that a platform was a moral obligation, 
that one pledge was as binding as another, and if the party had 
no intention to provide post office savings banks the promise 
should not have been made, but as it was there he felt bound to 
see it carried out. Under pressure exerted by the President the 
Senate passed the Bill, but it had so many bad features that 
neither the President nor the House could accept it, which is a 
very old trick when the pretence is to be made to pass a measure 
that it was not seriously intended shall become a law. In the 
House the opposition was almost as strong as in the Senate, but 

the President insisted that a proper Bill must be passed; the 
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Senate Bill was re-drafted and made workable, it was sent back 
to the Senate and accepted by that body without amendment. 
The President had used neither threats nor bribes. He estranged 
no members of his party. He simply pointed out that honour 
was at stake, and that in politics even more than the ordinary 
relations of life honesty paid best. 


Many of the newspapers say that more constructive work has 
been done at this session than by any Congress since the Civil 
War. The list is too long to give in full, but it includes such 
measures of importance as the corporation tax, which for the 
first time brings all joint-stock companies under federal super- 
vision ; the railroad law, which extends the power of the Govern- 
ment over common carriers, telegraph and telephone companies ; 
the creation of a commission to inquire into the stocks and bonds 
of railways to ascertain to what extent they have been watered ; 
the establishment of post office savings banks; the creation of 
a bureau of mines and mining ; authority granted to the President 
to conserve the public domain ; provision for a scientific investi- 
gation of the difference in the cost of production of manufactured 
goods at home and abroad to serve as the basis for future revision 
of the tariff; requiring candidates for Congress to make public 
their election expenditures. 


The President has worked with single-minded purpose [the Washington 
correspondent of the Boston Advertiser says]. He has not permitted side issues 
to weaken the force of his recommendations, and the insistence that Congress 
shall take action on them. Propositions in no mean number were broached to 
the President, but he has refused to send special Messages on them to Congress, 
although he approved many of the matters placed before him. To send to 
Congress a multiplicity of Messages would have been to confuse the mind of 
Congress and to undermine the main programme. Congress, knowing it could 
not all be enacted, would have begun to consider the Messages lightly, and it 
would have resulted in almost complete inaction on the whole programme. . . . 

When Congress assembled last December it was said that the present session 
of Congress would be uneventful in legislation, no matter what the President 
might recommend; Congress would only pass the routine legislation and adjourn 
early in May, and even in April. The ideas in the Presidential Messages were 
regarded as academic, even if contained in the main in the Republican platform. 
Some of the recommendations, such as the Postal Savings Bill and conservation, 
were thought utterly impracticable and certainly not generally desired legislation, 
and it was known that they had few friends in Congress. 
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But little by little the leaders changed their minds, They found President 
Taft strangely persistent, ever recurring to his legislation, and calling for the 
leaders and prodding them on. They found the President’s logic and persua- 
sion irresistible. They had to swallow their own objections and put away their 
own inertia, and the result of it all is that Congress was really made to legislate, 
however stormily, and great constructive legislation has been enacted; marked 
steps forward and in the right direction have been taken, 


It is recognised that if it had not been for the quiet and steady 
persistence of Mr. Taft, Congress would have done little, and 
that little it would have done very badly ; and as he is given credit 
for achievement, so he is being criticised for “ executive usurpa- 
tion.” The Philadelphia Public Ledger, one of the leading inde- 
pendent papers of the country, protests against “a theory of 
legislation which robs every Senator and Representative of his 
right of judgment”; the New York Journal of Commerce, an 
authority in its field, says that “‘ the prestige of the President has 
been impaired by the means he used to secure legislation, and 
that of the Congress has been injured by its subserviency ”; in 
the last days of Congress, declares the New York Evening Post, 
“it seemed as if the Congressional walls of Jericho were falling 
down. What President Taft has been able to accomplish in 
impressing his wishes upon the statutes, and imposing his will 
upon Congress, really marks high-water, thus far, in what we call 
Presidential law-making.” The New York Tribune explains the 
President’s power by saying that “he has had his way because 
Congress has been brought to recognise the fact that the party 
speaks through him, and that the great majority of Republicans 
approve his programme. His leadership has gained weight ” ; 
and the New York Evening Post reaches the conclusion that 
his party is afraid of being whipped in the coming elections; so that the Presi- 
dent’s hammering away on the need of fulfilling platform pledges meets less 
and less resistance. It is not so much a cowering before the President that 


we are witnessing, as a kind of consternation in view of the coming verdict of 
the people, and a great scurrying to leave nothing undone to prevent, if possible, 


the threatened punishment. 

During the last decade or so there has been a modification of 
the relations existing between the Executive and the Legislature. 
The theory of the American system of government is that the 
Executive and the Legislature should have co-ordinate but inde- 
pendent powers; the Executive was never to infringe upon the 
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domain of the Legislature, and the Executive was to be removed 
from attempted coercion on the part of the Legislature. Theo- 
retically a perfect system of balance, circumstances have combined 
to shift the centre. Hither a strong, masterful President dominates 
Congress or a weak President is dominated by Congress, and every- 
thing tends to the President holding Congress subject to his will. 

In an address delivered at Harvard a few days ago Governor 
Hughes, of New York, said : 


In considering the trend of our Democracy we cannot fail to note at the 
present time the tendency to increase the relative importance and influence of 
the executive department, the difficulty of maintaining party coherence, and the 
larger measure of direct control exercised by the people over the instrumentalities 
of government. 

Out of the conflicts between competing interests or districts the Executive 
emerges as the representative of the people asa whole. Within the State, for 
example, each representative in the Legislature is endeavouring to obtain 
something for his own district in order that he may stand well at home, He 
naturally looks at every general question with more regard to his political 
fortunes than with respect to the opinion or the interest of the State as a whole. 
The general sentiment must find a voice, and in the course of our experience 
the people have come to look to the Chief Executive for that voice. 

The Executive is elected as a candidate of a political party and represents 
the policies of his party. He is, however, more than a party leader. The 
loyalty of the people, irrespective of party, toward their Government, which he 
in its chief office so largely personifies, tends to establish a relation between the 
Executive and the people at large quite distinct from that which he sustains to 
his party. 


It is inevitable that the President must become the over- 
shadowing figure in American politics, and while that may be 
regarded as a menace to Democracy and deplored as a perversion 
of the true spirit of a Democratic form of government, it cannot 
now be prevented. It is a curious reflection, but nevertheless 
strictly accurate, that, with the exception of the President, there 
is seldom if ever a national figure in America, that is national 
in the sense in which the term is used in England. An English 
Cabinet may contain half a dozen potential Prime Ministers; an 
ex-Prime Minister, or Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, or 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, or Viceroy of India, is almost always 
‘a commanding political figure. In America, Members of the 
Cabinet politically are only of minor importance. There are two 
reasons for this. In the first place the tenure of the American 
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Cabinet Minister is too uncertain. He holds office at the pleasure 
of the President, nominally for the term of four years, but he may 
be dismissed at any moment. He has no policy of his own. If 
what he does is a success it is because, in the public belief, he 
acted under the instructions of the President; if he is a failure 
or incurs public displeasure, the President must sacrifice him to 
save his reputation. The other reason why an American Member 
of the Cabinet does not rank with the English Minister is that 
more often than not the Cabinet Member has merely a local 
reputation, and is practically an unknown man until he is called 
to Washington. Thus, in the present Cabinet only three of its 
members were known outside of their immediate communities. 
Mr. Knox was a Senator; Mr. Meyer had been an Ambassador 
who had served with distinguished ability and had still further 
enhanced his reputation as Postmaster-General in the Roosevelt 
Cabinet ; Mr. Wilson was Secretary of Agriculture in both the 
McKinley and Roosevelt Cabinets. Of the remaining six, one— 
Mr. Hitchcock, the Postmaster-General—resigned as Assistant- 
Postmaster-General to become the manager of Mr. Taft’s cam- 
paign, which was his introduction to the country as a national 
character ; but the other five members were men without national 
reputation. This is not said by way of disparagement, but 
simply to show how differently Cabinets are constituted in Great 
Britain and the United States. It is not conceivable that a Prime 
Minister would offer the War Office to a practically unknown man, 
or select as his Chancellor of the Exchequer a Liverpool merchant, 
for instance, with a high reputation for integrity and ability in 
Liverpool and Mark Lane but with an extremely limited acquaint- 
ance at Westminster, but these are the men Presidents select as 
their official advisers. 

It may be said that the members of the Senate and House 
take the place in America that members of the Cabinet do in 
England, and this is true, but with qualifications. Of the nearly 
five hundred men in the House and Senate, perhaps not more 
than half a dozen at any one time are men nationally known; 
the rest are content to be known in their States or districts. 
Occasionally the House has its McKinley, although it is worth 
remembering that Mr. McKinley did not go from the House to 
the Presidency but reached his ambition through the Governor’s 
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chair; but with rare exceptions neither the House nor the Senate 
has been the training-ground for Presidents. 

These things explain why under the American system of 
government the President has become the great national figure, 
or, as Governor Hughes puts it, “the Executive emerges as the 
representative of the people as a whole.” At the Presidential 
election every one votes for him, while the voting for a Member 
of Congress is strictly local. The tendency increases to regard 
the President, not as an Executive simply, but as the adviser of 
Congress; not to be content merely to execute the laws, but to 
map out the laws to be passed by Congress ; not simply to prevent 
the enactment of bad laws by the exercise of his veto, but to put 
in proper shape laws that the public welfare demands. In Con- 
gress responsibility is divided, for it is easy for men to dodge 
their responsibility, and the public is not able precisely to appor- 
tion the blame. There is no way by which the President can 
shift his responsibility ; he has no convenient whipping-boy to 


serve as a vicarious victim, and if he often receives more credit. 


than is really due to him, likewise he is charged with more blame 
than is his proper share. For a hundred years or more America 
tried the experiment of decentralisation, and is now finding that 
it is a partial failure. The remedy is centralisation, the sentiment 
for which is stronger now than it has ever been. With the in- 
creasing tendency to look to Washington instead of to the States, 
it follows as a matter of course that the power of the President 
is magnified. There may be a reaction and a return to first 
principles, but one is inclined to believe that twenty-five years 
hence the authority exerted by the President will be vastly greater 
than it is to-day. Is this a menace? Time alone can tell. 


James J. Hill epigrammatically remarked a short time ago 
that it was not the high cost of living that was causing so many 
people distress as it was the cost of high living. The United States 
Government has been living high these last few years, as an exami- 
nation of its Budget proves. During the fiscal years 1895 to 1898, 
which included the four years of Mr. Cleveland’s second term, 
the regular annual and permanent appropriations for the support 
of the Government amounted to a total of £374,301,915, and in 
the period from 1905 to !1908 the total rose to £768,440,715, 
an enormous increase. An examination of a few of the 
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leading expenditures shows how enormously the expenses of the 
Government have increased. Thus, in the fiscal year 1895 the 
army appropriation was, in round numbers, rather less than 
£5,000,000, and in 1910 a trifle more than £20,000,000 ; the cost 
of the navy went from £5,000,000 to £27,000,000, the Military 
Academy from £80,000 to £500,000; nearly £2,000,000 more 
were required to pay pensions; fortifications rose from £500,000 
to £1,600,000, sundry civil expenses from £5,000,000 to £23,000,000 ; 
the State department and the diplomatic service from £300,000 
to £700,000. 


When Mr. Roosevelt returned to this country on June 18 he 
announced that he would have nothing to say about politics for 
at least two months, as he needed time to inform himself as to 
conditions ; but eleven days after his arrival he plunged into the 
thick of the fray. Governor Hughes, of New York, has been 
endeavouring to secure the consent of the Legislature to the 
amendment of the election laws so as to weaken the power of 
the bosses; and the bosses, quite naturally, have declined to 
commit hari kari. Governor Hughes secured the support of 
Mr. Roosevelt, who sent a telegram to the Republican members 
of the Legislature urging them to pass the measure recommended 
by the Governor, but a sufficient number of Republicans refused 
to accept the advice and defeated the Bill. Whether this is the 
beginning of a b tter factional fight between the forces led by 
Mr. Roosevelt and the machine politicians cannot yet be pre- 
dicted, although every indication points that way. 

Meanwhile Mr. Roosevelt has the politicians and the public 
very much at sea, and he keeps the “ Conservative”? wing of 
the Republican party on the anxious seat. It has been the hope 
of the Conservatives that almost immediately following his return 
he would “‘ endorse”? the Taft Administration and put an end 
to the talk of strained relations between himself and Mr. Taft. 
Mr. Roosevelt, who took part in the Harvard Commencement 
exercises, called on the President at his summer cottage at Beverly, 
a few miles from Boston, and the President and his predecessor, 
according to the semi-official announcement, spent a cordial two 
hours in discussing various matters of common interest, although 
politics, it was significantly stated, were only casually mentioned. 
Nothing more has come from either side. The President has 
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refused to make any statement touching the visit or the subjects 
that formed the conversation; Mr. Roosevelt has referred all 
inquirers to the President. Whether Mr. Taft and Mr. Roosevelt 
are on as friendly terms as they were eighteen months ago the 
public does not know; but the “endorsement” that the Con- 
servatives hoped for has not yet been given. 

The air is full of talk of a new party, a party to be led by 
Mr. Roosevelt and to include the Radicals, or, as they prefer to 
call themselves, the “‘ Progressives,” or, as they are popularly 
known, the “‘ Insurgents,” of both the old parties. 

There have always been third parties in this country—inci- 
dentally it may be remarked that there were eight men nominated 
for the Presidency and there were eight Presidential “ tickets ” 
in the field two years ago, although not one man in a hundred 
knew of any other Presidential candidates except Taft and Bryan 
—although they have never made any headway, but at times 
they have been useful allies to one of the dominant parties. 
Martin Van Buren, who was a candidate for re-election to the 
Presidency, revenged himself for his defeat by placing himself 
at the head of the Free Soil party in 1848, and kept Cass out of 
the White House. Millard Fillmore, after he retired from the 
Presidency, led the American party and helped Buchanan to 
defeat Fremont. The Silver, or Populist, party in 1892 brought 
about Harrison’s defeat and Cleveland’s election by the twenty- 
two electoral votes which its candidate for. the Presidency, 
General Weaver, received. Bryan was defeated in 1896 by the 
Gold Democrats, who nominated their own candidates for the 
Presidency and Vice-Presidency, but this was done deliberately 
to keep a sufficient number of votes away from Bryan to make 
McKinley’s election certain. Since then there has been no 
formidable third party, as the Socialists, the Labourites, and the 
so-called Independents polled only a handful of votes. The time 
may have come for another swing of the political pendulum. 

The Washington Post has conducted a postcard poll of the 
State of Illinois in an effort to detect the drift of political senti- 
ment. Polls of this sort are usually not very reliable guides, and 
the Post is able to obtain the sentiments of only a few thousand 
voters in a State that cast over a million votes in the last Presi- 
dential election, so that the returns are not conclusive, but they 
are not without value. In my article last month I called atten- 
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tion to the charges of bribery brought against Mr. Lorimer, one 
of the Senators from Illinois, who, elected as a Republican, is 
alleged to have bribed Democratic members of the Legislature 
to vote for him. It is natural that these revelations of corruption 
should have disgusted decent men without regard to party, and 
the Post finds that “ there is a strong sentiment for the formation 
of a third party, to be composed of the progressives and clean 
men of both the old parties. It is not surprising to find the name 
of former President Theodore Roosevelt connected with this 
movement.” 

The encouragement for a new party lies in the fact that there 
is a schism in both of the old parties, and, as the Portland Orego- 
man remarks, “‘ the conservatives in both parties are much nearer 
to one another than they are to the Radicals on either side, and 
it is likely enough that they may make up their minds to coalesce. 
If they should consummate the alliance before the election of 
1912, it would not be surprising.” The Republican Progressives 
would follow Roosevelt to a man and so would a great many 
Democrats, but not enough, in my opinion, to make his election 
possible. He might be elected as the candidate of the Republican 
party, but not as the candidate of a new party. I do not look 
to see Mr. Roosevelt place himself at the head of a new party 
in 1912. 
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The death of Mr. Melville Weston Fuller, the Chief Justice of 
the United States, calls renewed attention to the tremendous 
power of the judiciary in America. There have been twenty- 
seven Presidents of the United States, but only seven Chief 
Justices. No President has served for more than eight years. 
Chief Justice Marshall served thirty-four years, Chief Justice 
Taney twenty-eight years, Chief Justice Fuller twenty-two years. 
The combined service of these three men was eighty-four years, 
and in that time they had seen twenty Presidents inaugurated. 

The Chief Justice bulks large in the public eye because he is 
the head of the Court, although his authority is no greater than 
that of an Associate Justice, and every Justice has an equal voice 
in deciding every case before the Court. These nine justices 
possess a power greater than that of any Court or Legislature or 
Council in the world. They can nullify an Act of Congress. They 
can abrogate a treaty. They can overrule Presidents and State 
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Governments. They can confirm a death sentence or save from 
the gallows. They can destroy commerce or foster it. Their 
power is almost limitless and touches every activity of man. 
From their decision there is no appeal. 

Once a man went into the tiny little court-room at the Capitol 
when an important decision was to be handed down. The very 
limited space set apart for visitors was crowded, and this man 
took a seat within the railing reserved for members of the Bar. 
He was approached by an attendant, who inquired if he was a 
member of the Bar, and, receiving a reply in the negative, was 
told that he must take a seat elsewhere. The man hesitated 
about leaving, as every place was occupied. 

“ T would advise you to go,” the attendant remarked solemnly, 
“for this is a Court from which there is no appeal except to the 
Almighty.” 

This was a literal statement of the truth. The Supreme 
Court can enforce its mandate. It can punish for contempt. 
A person sentenced by the judges of any other Federal or State 
Court can be pardoned by the President or the Governor, but no 
Presidential pardon will release a prisoner in contempt of the 
Supreme Court. In any other court, Federal or State, the writ 
of habeas corpus is respected, but no writ can run against the 
Supreme Court. A tyrannical or corrupt Court could repeat in 
America the days of the Terror and the Bastille. 

Chief Justice Fuller was appointed by Mr. Cleveland. Born 
in Maine, he went at an early age to Chicago, and was one of the 
leaders of the Bar of that city at the time of his appointment, 
although he was little known outside of legal circles. There was 
some doubt at the time whether Mr. Fuller measured up to the 
full requirements of the place, but that doubt was soon dispelled, 
and his place is secure in the history of the American judiciary. 
He was what is known as a “strict constructionist”; that is, 
he believed in a strict and literal interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion and preserving to the States the full measure of sovereignty 
against the “‘ encroachments ”’ of the Federal Government. The 
majority of the Court was Republican, and therefore “loose 
constructionists,” and in nearly all the great cases coming before 
the Court during his Chief Justiceship he was in a minority. 
When he had been two years on the bench the validity of the 
anti-trust law was tested in its application to a sugar-refining 
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company. Clearly Congress had no power to regulate commerce 
unless it was interstate, and it was asserted that sugar refined in 
the State of New Jersey and sold in the State of Pennsylvania 
was not interstate commerce within the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion. In this case Chief Justice Fuller, who wrote the opinion 
of the Court, found himself in a majority, and it was one of the 
most unfortunate things that could have happened. The effect 
of the decision was completely to nullify the law and to declare 
that a manufacturing trust or combination could not be prose- 
cuted. For many years following the trusts were immune because 
of this decision, but the Supreme Court has ever been responsive 
to public opinion and has kept pace with progress. It did not 
in set terms reverse itself, but it reached the conclusion that 
“the instrumentalities of commerce” were properly subject to 
Federal control, and so by degrees the scope of the powers of the 
Government widened, until we have to-day pending the Standard 
Oil and Tobacco Trust cases, on whose decision depends whether 
the modern system of commercial combinations shall be declared 
legal or destroyed. 

It is because these cases are soon to be adjudicated by the 
Supreme Court that so much interest attaches to the successor 
to Chief Justice Fuller to be appointed by President Taft. When 
these cases were argued earlier in the year, one of the justices, 
Mr. Moody, was absent from the bench on account of illness, and 
after the argument Mr. Justice Peckham died. It was believed 
that the bench had conferred and reached a decision, which had 
resulted in an evenly divided Court, and colour is given to this 
belief by the Court having ordered both cases to be re-argued. 

As the successor to Justice Peckham the President appointed 
Justice Lurton, a Democrat, and therefore by political inheritance 
a strict constructionist. Following shortly after Justice Peckham’s 
death Justice Brewer died, and Governor Hughes was appointed 
his successor. Governor Hughes is probably in favour of con- 
struing the Constitution so as to give the Federal Government 
ample powers. The new Chief Justice will, of course, be a Repub- 
lican, and may have the casting vote. The decision to be 
rendered by the Court next year will govern the methods of 
conducting business in this country for many years to come. 
A. Maurice Low. 
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Every English woman with children must have been deeply 
interested in Mrs. Lloyd Jones’ able paper “On a Canadian 
Farm,” in the June number of the National Review. And at the 
same time she must have deplored the system by which our 
children are left to grow up without any experience of practical 
life. Some of us fight this system. But it is uphill work, because 
of the curious topsy-turvy notion inherent in English people of 
all classes, that to do anything with the hands, except for amuse- 
ment, is degrading. This sentiment is not found over the Border, 
but I am told it is even worse in Ireland, though I cannot speak 
from personal experience. It is, as far as a foreigner can tell, 
quite unknown in either France or Germany. 

I think to this factor may be traced a great deal of the de- 
generacy we hear so much about. The evil begins in the nursery. 
The old-fashioned nurse of sixty years ago took infinite pains 
to teach little Master or Miss to fold up their clothes, brush their 
own hair, turn down the beds, tidy the room, &c. The cottage 
woman of the same date, usually trained in a lady’s house, brought 
up her children in the same way. What happens nowadays ? 
The theory of the development of individuality having become 
rampant in all classes of the community, and the terror of being 
thought a prig having developed into a veritable disease, little 
Master and Miss are no longer worried to be tidy. Their mother 
says pathetically: “It is so unnatural for a child to be tidy.” 
And the nurse—who is very different to her prototype of sixty 
years ago—would never dream of taking the trouble to teach 
them, even if she were orderly herself. Was she not brought 
up in a board school, and does she not know that a “real” 
lady spends her time reading novels, and a “real”’ gentleman 
playing games ? 
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The cottage woman inevitably copies her superiors, and the 
result is the hysterical, untidy, messy child of the present day, 
who develops into the equally untidy, equally hysterical, equally 
messy-minded man or woman. 

It has been wisely said by the Jesuits, whose experience of 
teaching is somewhat wide, “‘ Give us a child up to seven years 
old, and any one on earth may have him after.” The child who 
has learnt to help in the household work, to feel he is an integral 
part of the family, responsible in however small a way for his 
little share in the comfort and the well-being of the home, may 
drift into foolish paths later in life, for a time, but will inevitably 
return in the long run to right thinking and right action. And 
that is why I venture to plead for what to many seems a very 
trivial matter, but is really the bedrock of our national well- 
being; that mothers should insist on their children being trained 
to ‘do things about the house,” or if they are so fortunate as 
to live in the country, “‘to do things about the place.” 

Once, when my children were young, I was amused by the horror 
of a friend to whom I recounted their day’s employment. “ But 
when do they play ?” she said, “‘ you’ve only left them about 
two hours a day for play.” 

“‘ They play all the time,” I answered ; “ only they’re helping 
too.” 

“ But,” she objected, “it’s such dull work making beds and 
weeding gardens.” 

That remark showed how little she understood the psychology 
of a child. The normal child, like the normal man, wants to be 
doing something. A tiny baby, given an oyster shell to “ pretend ” 
furniture polish, and a duster, will spend his entire morning 
polishing the parquet, and be far happier than with an expensive | 
toy—not to speak of the comfort to nurse or mother of getting 
him safely out of the way whilst washing, &c., is going on. 

Later on, but very early, the same child can be easily taught 
to dust, to wash china, to take stones out of a flower-bed. Then, 
as he grows a big boy, come all the more responsible and difficult 

employments: sawing up wood, feeding animals, mowing lawns, 
and so on. Even in a London house there is a great deal to do. 
Small boys love carrying up coals and doing carpentering jobs. 
And rules can easily be made to prevent their overdoing it. 
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For girls, of course, the list is far larger. Cooking, washing, 

nursing, dressmaking, can all be begun as play; and by twelve 
any healthy girl ought to be a real help to her mother. I could 
trust my little daughter, who is not yet twelve, to make her bed 
and clean out her room, do her own hair, and mend her clothes. 
And doing these things has not prevented her from learning to 
swim, and ride and dance, and to speak excellent French. In 
her particular case it was difficult, as she is by nature an untidy 
and rather lazy child, much quicker with her brain than with her 
hands. But she has got to like housework, and it will be a great 
asset to her later on, as it would be to all the unhappy “ at a loose 
end ”’ girls one meets, who complain—and rightly—that they are 
miserable at home, but whose misery would never have existed 
had they well-defined house duties. A hundred years ago, such 
duties were part of every lady’s education. 

The reform of returning to such education for children would 
be so far-reaching that I do not think I am exaggerating when I 
say that, combined with national service, it would absolutely 
regenerate England. 

First, the numbers of unemployables would be diminished 
to an incalculable degree. There are plenty of people to fill posts 
where reading and writing are essential. There are very few 
to fill the posts of skilled workmen. And the quick, dexterous 
hand cannot be trained in later life. 

Secondly, national economy would be promoted ; for the child 
who knows the cost of things, and the time and trouble they take 
to create, is not likely to grow into a wasteful man. 

Thirdly, the servant difficulty, so constantly discussed, would 
be eliminated ; because that difficulty arises from two causes: 
the ignorance of mistresses, which puts them entirely at the mercy 
of bad servants, and makes them expect impossibilities of good 
ones. And the ignorance of servants who, reared in a badly 
kept cottage, and going on from one badly kept house to another, 
never get the chance of learning their business. 

Fourthly, the moral ofthe whole community would be raised. 
It is a degrading position to be dependent on people who are, in 
every sense of the word, inferior; to be afraid to send away an 
undesirable maid because one cannot do one’s own hair; to be 
afraid to alter something in one’s own nursery because the mistress 
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is too ignorant to speak with authority ; to be afraid to dismiss 
a dishonest bailiff because one cannot check the accuracy of his 
reports. And it would bring a happier and more normal relation- 
ship between classes. We hear a great deal from the Press about 
the antagonism between classes abroad. But though there 
may be antagonism between class and class, the relationship 
between man and man seems to me to be a simpler and a better 
one; and the reason is, I think, that every one being so much 
poorer than in England, the “ menial ”’ work is far more divided, 
and the upper classes take more share in it. Especially is this 
noticeable in Germany. I remember once paying a visit to one 
of the greatest castles there, of which a friend of mine is governor. 
He is a very brilliant and amusing person besides being a first- 
rate soldier. As we passed over the drawbridge to get into the 
castle, the guard turned out and presented arms to the governor. 
And on the other side of it sat his darling old mother, calmly 
shelling the peas for our dinner. After we had eaten the peas 
(and other things) we sat in a room filled with wonderful family 
portraits, and she told me about them, and was witty and charm- 
ing and a woman of the world to her finger-tips. I thought what 
a delightful combination it was, and how right, and in the best 
sense of the word, civilisation. 

And what is the objection which nine out of ten people would 
raise? “* Why should one shell peas, if there are people to do 
it already ? Why should my child make beds, and do her own 
hair? She will never have to; she will always have servants.” 

The ladies of the Court of Marie Antoinette thought they 
would always have servants; and though some of them rose 
very nobly to the occasion, and did without them, how many fell 
into a state of utter destitution ? 

The idea that a person is never to work as long as there is 
some one else to do it for them is so foolish that at first it does 
not seem worth answering. But it is so firmly rooted in many 
people’s minds that perhaps it is better to examine it more closely. 
What is the natural corollary—that the leisure created by the 
absence of manual labour gives people time for more beautiful 
or more serious occupations. This is a fair objection in the case 
of the many capable English men and women who are doing 
their country’s work in other ways. But it is not the case with 
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the average citizen; and personally, I think we have now pretty 
ample proof that athletics, per se, do not make a satisfactory 
population. Nor is it important that our boys and girls should 
dabble in the atrocious music, bad painting and worse modelling, 
which they dignify by the name of Art. 

If I knew that my sons and daughters were all to marry million- 
aires, and stay millionaires, I should still try to teach them how 
others less favoured live, and how each home, whether that of 
a millionaire or a dustman, must be conducted on more or less 
the same principles if it is to bea home. We talk of “ the home ” 
being at stake because there are proposals to extend divorce. 
The home is far more at stake because the mothers of all classes 
do not take the trouble to train their children to realise that the 
home is a living, growing organism; that it is not composed 
of a house, and a staff of servants who work for people they rarely 
see, or, as in the working classes, of a house, and a mother who 
slaves all day with no one to help; but that it is a world in itself, 
in which everything and every one has its place, and where every 
one has to do their part, so that all may be comfortable. 

But thisis Socialism. Yes, ina sense perhaps, it is Socialism; 
but Socialism of the kind that levels up, and not down. The Socialism 
that does not say, as most Socialism does: “ Let us make every 
one wretched and fainéant and contemptible, and then we shall 
have real equality.” But, “ Let us make every one so efficient 
that we shall be willing to welcome each other on-equal terms.” 

The very antithesis of the Socialism of Jean Jacques, who 
preached the simple life, but who confesses about himself that he 
was “un homme qui ne sait se pourvoir de rien, ni supporter 
Paspect d’un laquais qui grogne, et qui vous sert en réchignant.”’ 

But agitated mothers will object. ‘Do you mean that you 
would have James, who is in the Eton Eleven, and Maud, who is 
head of her school hockey team, make their beds and clean boots 2” 

Very certainly. I would make James know all these things 
long before he went to Eton; and perhaps Maud would never 
have done anything so dreadful as to ruin her figure and her walk 
playing hockey if she had learnt housework as a child. 

And if later Maud and James hear the East or the West 
a’calling, their mother can let them go without any fears 
for their future. There is always a demand in every country 
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for people who can do everyday work well. “Can do” is easily 
“carried about.” 

There seems sufficient reason already given to justify the 
teaching of manual labour; but there is one other, so important 
psychologically, that I cannot leave it unmentioned : the sedative 
of such employment is the best remedy for overworked brains 
that exists. The person who does a certain amount of it, rarely, 
if ever, has a mental breakdown. Some of the great German 
nerve doctors are recommending housework as a cure for hysteria. 
Might it not correct national hysteria as well ? 
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IntRoDucTION. The object of this article is to present a clear 
and concise summary of the theories involved in treatment by 
Suggestion. At the present day Suggestion, Mental or Magnetic 
Healing, Christian Science and other varieties of Psycho-Thera- 
peutics are discussed in the lay press as freely as Tariff Reform. 
Every one is apparently qualified to give an opinion, from the 
leaderette writer in the halfpenny press, to the beneficent beings 
whose claims are set forth on the peripatetic hoardings in the 
West End of London. 

The main point is that there is real authority behind the 
theories briefly sketched here. Most psychologists realise that 
many phenomena are inexplicable, unless there are other planes 
of mental activity apart from consciousness. No other theory 
so satisfactorily accounts for the results of treatment by Suggestion 
or fits in with the phenomena of our normal waking life and the 
deductions drawn from psychological analysis. . 

There is a growing tendency to ascribe mental healing to the 
direct intervention of some extraneous power; it would surely 
be more reasonable to explain the results by psychological laws 
which have stood the test of experiment and careful observation. 

SUGGESTIBILITY. Man is essentially a suggestible animal, 
the higher his intelligence and development the more readily 
does he react to the suggestions of his environment. In waking 
life, and to a less extent during sleep, our brain is subjected to 
a constant stream of impressions entering by sensory channels ; 
whether consciously noted or not, they are received, and the 
reaction is in proportion to their strength and character. 

Normal suggestibility is of two kinds: conscious and un- 
conscious. 

Our consciousness informs us of our environment, and in 
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waking life our mental and physical activities are influenced 
either by the immediate suggestion of some sensory impression, 
or by the memory of some previously received suggestion. 
Conscious suggestibility is often controlled by volition. We may 
check emotions, banish trains of thought called into being by 
suggestions received, but every reaction is not thus under control. 
At the sight of food a hungry man has an increased flow of saliva 
and gastric juice; a suggestion, consciously received, has 
influenced a function over which he has no conscious control. 
Unconscious suggestibility is an equally important factor in 
life. Although often unable to explain sudden alterations in our 
train of thought, the subtle waves of pleasant or painful emotion, 
they are nevertheless due to suggestions unconsciously received, 
either from without through one sense or another, or possibly 
from within by some delicate readjustment of function. The 
absent-minded man has increased unconscious suggestibility. 
His mind is filled with some train of thought dissociated from 
his environment, and yet he may perform numberless different 
acts in response to sensory stimuli, both suggestion and response 
being apart from consciousness. We must now consider the 
theory of Dual Consciousness, or of the existence of the sub- 
conscious mind. It would be impossible to go into details 
here, but mention of its essentials is imperative for a reasonable 
conception of the application and uses of Suggestion. 

THEORY OF Duat Consciousness. First, it must be pointed 
out that this theory is not new, but has been before psychologists 
for years in various forms. It has been elaborated and sometimes 
given a new terminology, but the underlying principles are the 
same. It is admitted by most psychologists, and is believed to 
best explain the results of suggestion. 

This theory suggests that, apart from ordinary consciousness, 
there is another stratum of mental life, termed variously the 
Subconscious Mind, the Subliminal Consciousness, or the 
Unconscious Mind. Our ordinary consciousness is the one best 
fitted for our daily needs: in it are situated our reasoning and 
critical faculties which, when some suggestion is consciously 
received, allow or inhibit the response, although we are not 
conscious of its actual starting-point. Our mind is filled with 
varying trains of conscious thought, but consciousness does 
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not originate them. The popular expression “a thought 
came into our mind” conveys a real psychological truth; it 
did not originate there, but came into it from some other 
plane of mental activity. It is this plane of mental life—the 
subconscious mind—that is far-reaching in its powers and 
activities, and is more important in the conservation of our 
life, health, and mental well-being than consciousness itself. 

The subconscious mind is the storehouse of our memories and 
ideas. From it come the constant stream of thoughts, ideas, 
and memories which, by their character and trend, make the 
conscious man what he is—hopeful, optimistic, courageous or 
depressed, timid and gloomy. It is easily realised that our 
memories and ideas are not consciously conceived. We know 
what a‘false jade memory is: no matter how we strain our con- 
scious mental energies some name or place will elude us, until 
we give up the endeavour and let thought and attention go about 
their ordinary business. Then suddenly the lost memory flashes 
up into consciousness, clear and ready for use, from its store- 
house in the subconscious mind. Further, it is a fact of common 
experience that most of the best creative work is done apart from 
consciousness. Many brilliant writers, speakers, and thinkers 
can leave to their subconscious mind the detail work of any large 
conception, knowing that, when wanted, the ideas will stream up 
into consciousness, ready for use. This is no fanciful picture ; 
it has been said that men of genius often do least. conscious mental 
work, and this is probably often true, our finest thoughts, most 
brilliant periods, being subconsciously, not consciously, elabo- 
rated. 

We now come to the control of the subconscious mind over 
certain functions. Many acts in life are performed automatically ; 
we have no conscious knowledge of one tenth of the thousand 
small movements called for by some suggestion in our environment. 
As I write, my mind is engrossed by the subject before me, and 
yet I find I have unconsciously noted the position of the writing 
pad and have shifted it into an easier position. Both suggestion 
and response were apart from consciousness. The higher the 
intelligence, the more a mind is consciously filled with abstract 
thought, the more completely does the subconscious mind take 
over the safe-guarding of the individual, responding to suggestions 
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of environment which need immediate action, if the momentary 
efficiency or even safety of the individual is to be unimpaired. 

It is this control over function which is all-important and is 
at the root of the apparently marvellous results of Mental Healing. 
Under normal conditions, the conscious mind acts as a filter through 
which suggestions have to pass to reach consciousness. By its 
reasoning and critical powers it not only checks response, but 
also prevents many suggestions from passing to the subconscious 
plane. Instances of the inhibitory power of the conscious mind 
in everyday life abound: an audience is influenced by the force 
and personality of a speaker. The effect may be so strong as 
temporarily to suspend the reasoning and critical powers, so that 
the response to suggestion is greater in extent and different in 
character to what a reasoned judgment would have allowed. 

We see then that response to a suggested idea depends largely 
upon the state of consciousness at the moment the suggestion is 
given. ‘There are certain conditions, the nature of which we are 
largely ignorant of, in which a suggested idea is responded to, 
although contrary to the reason and experience of consciousness. 
Thus, in many painful conditions relief may be obtained by the 
force of a simple suggestion, although this result is entirely opposed 
to the reason and former experience of the individual. 

But the force of the suggested idea depends also upon the 
condition of the subconscious mind at the time the suggestion is 
given. If there is disturbance of equilibrium or function, the 
response May vary in amount and character, or be obtained only 
with great difficulty. In cases of true insanity, where there is 
great disturbance of mental equilibrium in all planes of conscious- 
ness, the suggested idea is practically powerless to obtain beneficial 
results, 

This is an extremely brief sketch of the theory of Dual Con- 
sciousness and its relation to the force of the suggested idea. 
Theory though it is, it fits in with the observed facts of 
actual experience and is invaluable in bringing into line many 
psychological phenomena. 

INCREASED SUGGESTIBILITY. We must now consider those 
mental states characterised by increased suggestibility, or, 
in terms of the theory of Dual Consciousness, by partial or 
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consciousness, thereby rendering the subconscious stratum mere 
accessible to suggestion. Almost every normal person can be 
placed, or can place himself, in such a condition. Increased 
suggestibility differs widely in its manifestations according to 
the means used to produce it and to the mental state of the 
individual. When hypnotism is employed by a skilled operator, a 
condition resembling sleep may be induced, but this is only in 
response to suggestion, or when the individual has the precon- 
ceived idea that sleep is expected of him. It is evident that if 
hypnotic sleep is produced by suggestion only, a state of greatly 
increased suggestibility must precede its appearance. It should 
be remembered that the hypnotic sleep is only apparent and 
differs widely from ordinary sleep. During the former conscious- 
ness is never lost, although the events of hypnosis may be 
obliterated from the waking memory. The important point is 
that the so-called hypnotic state is not necessary for the accept- 
ance of a suggested idea. Hypnosis is a peculiar psychical con- 
dition of increased suggestibility which can be produced in 
certain people ; it is valuable in treating certain conditions, but 
the state of increased suggestibility is of vastly wider applica- 
tion and can often be utilised when hypnosis cannot be obtained. 

It is frequently impossible to differentiate between increased 
suggestibility and ordinary consciousness ; its presence can only 
be inferred by the results. If the response to suggestion has 
been beyond the range of ordinary consciousness, we must 
presume that when the suggestions were given the individual 
was in a state of increased suggestibility. 

The importance of this mental state must not be under- 
estimated, for it is only by a clear conception of it as a psychical 
condition with definite attributes that we can bring into line the 
results obtained by such widely different methods of suggestive 
therapeutics. Many mental healers claim that their results 
are obtained by the action of certain mysterious powers on the 
organism of the person operated on. The devil-doctor in Africa 
and the fakir in the East invoke their particular deities; the 
Catholic priest the beneficent action of holy relics or the direct 
intervention of saints credited with therapeutic powers. Christian 
Scientists rely on the appeal to the intellect of their especial 
system of logic, a system which, but for the results obtained, would 
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long ago have been relegated to oblivion; the magnetic healer 
claims to exert a force of unequalled therapeutic value, while 
the mystic yogi pins his faith to a system of physical exercise 
and concentration of thought upon certain abstract ideas. 

These widely varying systems all claim their successes, the 
cures being beyond question in many cases; however much we 
may quarrel with the logic of any particular system, we cannot 
ignore their results. It is surely inconceivable that such widely 
differing powers can produce similar beneficent results: these 
must undoubtedly be due to similar mental conditions in the 
persons operated on. For the success of the foregoing methods 
the mental attitude of the suppliant is all-important, faith either 
in the system of the operator or in the powers to be invoked, 
expectancy of benefits for himself and conscious knowledge 
of similar ones having been received by others. 

Here again the theory of Dual Consciousness will help us to 
realise the whole question. These methods all induce increased 
suggestibility and the results obtained are due to the beneficent 
action of the subconscious mind responding to the suggestions 
received. It may be felt that acceptance of these views points 
towards the destruction of religious Faith. Thisisnotso. Faith 
should depend upon principles, not upon phenomena. Increase 
of scientific knowledge tends to bring so-called supernatural 
phenomena into line with other observed facts in nature, and the 
advance of science has resulted in a purifying of religious Faith, 
not in its destruction. 

To attribute all the results of mental healing to the beneficent 
action of the subconscious mind is to tread upon dangerous ground. 
Christian Scientists especially deny emphatically that suggestion 
has anything to do with their methods, or that any intellectual 
assent to their particular belief is necessary before results can be 
obtained. It cannot be denied that many cultivated men and 
women are firm believers in the truths of Christian Science and 
have themselves derived benefit from their faith. This, however, 
does not necessarily testify to the fundamental truth of that 
belief. The teachings of Christian Science enunciate erroneous 
conceptions of disease and pain, and an unswerving obedience 


to the tenets of the faith may precipitate the most hideous 
calamities. 
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When we consider the far-reaching effect of suggestion, we 
must see that in dealing with the subconscious mental stratum 
the utmost caution is necessary. If the method used depends 
for its success upon the giving of false suggestions—as when the 
magnetic healer suggests the patient shall feel a force emanating 
from himself—hallucinations of various senses are liable to be 
produced, which themselves give rise to further hallucinations, 
disturbed mental states and faulty association of ideas. Many 
systems prescribe physical and psychical exercises which produce 
states of highly increased suggestibility in which self-suggested 
hallucinations appear and may result in disastrous mental 
instability. 

The dangers are not theoretical. There is no specialist in 
nervous or mental diseases, no physician who uses suggestive 
treatment on sane lines, who has not had many cases of grave 
mental instability traceable to methods of psycho-therapeutics 
based on falsehood and carried out by persons ignorant of both 
normal and morbid psychology. 

Rational methods of suggestive therapeutics, which are free 
from danger or suggested falsehoods, and based on psychological 
knowledge must be considered. 

The following essentials are necessary : 

First, The method should be as simple as possible and no 
artifice employed capable of arousing in the patient self-suggestions, 
hallucinations, or disturbance of sensation. The simplest and, in 
the present state of our knowledge, the soundest method is 
carried out by the patient himself. He is recommended to sit 
passively while treatment is given and let his thoughts drift away 
to some quiet restful thought, away from the operator, away from 
his own diseased condition. The operator helps by suggestions 
of restfulness and tranquillity of mind; the object being a state. 
of mental abstraction in which the patient’s reasoning and 
intellectual faculties are not focussed upon the curative suggestions 
or upon his own morbid condition. 

Secondly. The suggestions should be confined to the relief 
of the morbid condition; no hallucinations or disturbances of 
sensation should be suggested. 

Thirdly. Treatment should only be carried out by those 
properly qualified, not only by their special knowledge of suggestive 
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therapeutics, but also of physical as well as psychical disease. 
It may be safer to swallow fifty advertised pills of unknown, but 
doubtless harmless, ingredients, than to have one course of 
treatment from advertised and probably ignorant mental or 
magnetic healers. This cannot be too strongly insisted upon. 
The importance of suggestive therapeutics, as a branch of medical 
science, is being more and more recognised, but it should only 
be carried out under certain definite conditions and by those 
who know when to apply, and when to withhold it. It is hoped 
that the time is not far distant when the lay public will recognise 
that the subject of suggestive therapeutics is as much a department 
of medical science as the removal of a diseased appendix. 

Treatment by suggestion may sometimes be carried out by 
laymen with success and safety, but this should only be under 
strict medical supervision, just as a trained nurse carries out 
the instructions of a medical attendant. 

There is one highly important point, namely, however much 
ordinary consciousness may be in abeyance, however increased 
the suggestibility, no suggestion is ever accepted which is con- 
trary to the moral sense of the recipient. Owing to deficient 
knowledge, many fallacies have been propounded on this subject. 
But all competent observers now recognise that no criminal 
suggestion is ever accepted if the recipient knows it is criminal. 
There is undoubtedly a higher moral tribunal which can oppose 
any suggestion contrary to its code. This fact cannot be too 
strongly insisted upon, and its general acceptance would remove 
many of the fears which exist with regard to suggestive thera- 
peutics, 

One other popular fallacy must be combated as to the domi- 
nation of the will of the operator over that of the recipient. It 
has surely been made clear that there is at no time any question 
of a contest of wills. The operator, by his knowledge and 
experience, induces a state of increased suggestibility and gives 
suggestions which are needed by the recipient; these, on their 
reception, call into action normal powers dormant in the mind 
of the recipient. The result is obtained, therefore, by the action 
of the recipient’s own normal powers, and not by some volition 
extraneous to himself. 

And now as to what the suggested idea can do, in what diree- 
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tion it can act and be of benefit. Briefly stated, it can increase 
the power of the individual over his own organism. The effect of 
the subconscious stratum in controlling functions is very far- 
reaching and, more important still, it is from this storehouse of 
nervous energy that come the constant stream of ideas, thoughts, 
and memories which make up our conscious mental life. It is 
to correct faults here that suggestion is of such value, by enabling. 
subconsciousness to regain control over disordered function, to 
inhibit morbid trains of thought, to break up faulty association 
of ideas, to replace self-consciousness by self-confidence, and to 
destroy fixed ideas which are contrary to the patient’s reason, 
but beyond his conscious control. It is certain that suggestion 
can increase the individual’s will-power and can restore the 
control which has been lost by self-indulgence or disease. It is 
not always clear how suggestion acts in increasing volition, but 
it is a matter of experience that it does: the weak-willed person 
follows the line of least resistance and cannot bear the momentary 
discomfort or pain for the sake of the ultimate gain, and it is 
probably by minimising the present discomfort and emphasising 
the future gain that the suggested idea can strengthen the volition. 

The present article is in no way a medical treatise, and is only 
intended to sketch briefly the class of disorder which may be 
treated by psychical methods alone, or by psychical combined 
with physical ones. Generally speaking, treatment by suggestion 
is of special value in so-called functional disorders, that is to say, 
in which bodily or mental functions are disturbed without any 
evidence of organic disease. It is probable that there is no 
disturbance of function without some organic change, but in the 
diseases classified as functional our present methods of examina- 
tion do not reveal sufficient change to account for the symptoms 
presented. As examples of disease amenable to suggestion certain 
forms of neurasthenia and hysteria may be mentioned. In both 
of these protean disorders there is a well-marked psychical side, 
a tendency to faulty association of ideas or interpretation of 
sensations and morbid self-suggestions of the most varied kind, 
and it is here that suggestion is of great value. In drug habits, 
alcoholism, and morphinism, no treatment is so likely to give good 
results if degeneration has not gone too far and the patient 
co-operates, as far as his weakened will allows, 
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There is also large scope for suggestion in the treatment of 
moral perversion and depravity, especially in children, and it 
offers definite hope in cases formerly deemed irreclaimable. 

Suggestion, then, may permanently relieve many functional 
disorders, and even the symptoms of certain organic diseases. 
We do not yet know its full powers, inasmuch as we are still 
ignorant of the amount of control which the subconscious mind 
has over organic processes, 

In all diseases there are first the symptoms experienced by the 
patient and, secondly, the signs which can be judged and estimated 
only by the trained observer, and it is the latter which are all- 
important in forming a just diagnosis. Unqualified practitioners 
of the healing art turn their attention to symptoms only, with 
the most disastrous results in many cases. Although we believe 
in the force of suggestion, we must not ignore the reality, insidious- 
ness, and danger of organic disease, and the use of suggestion must 
only be decided on after the most careful examination and 
estimation of all factors present. 

ConcLusion. The object of this article has been attained if 
it has aroused in the reader a desire for further inquiry into 
suggestive therapeutics along the same lines. The subject is one 
of which every thinking man and woman should have some clear 
understanding. It is impossible to minimise the danger, both 
to the community and to the individual, of systems of mental 
healing, which ignore the observed facts of normal and abnormal 


psychology. 
Maurice B. Wrieut, M.D. 


SOME NOTES ON INDIA 


THE Gateway of India to the ordinary traveller from home is 
Bombay. And in Bombay he may find himself wondering what it 
was he expected when he came to the East, and why the transition 
from the West should seem to him such a trifling matter. He 
embarked in good company with some scores—perhaps some hun- 
dreds—of English men and women from Marseilles, and he has eaten 
English food and spoken the English language, and discussed 
English politics, and read English telegrams at various ports ; until 
now he has arrived in a town where English seems to be spoken on 
all sides, and at an hotel where except for the electric fans fluttering 
like bats in the roof of the dining-room, and for the colour and 
dresses of the waiters, he might very easily imagine himself at an 
English table @héte. His bill, it is true, is made out to him in 
Indian currency, and he may sigh for fried soles and a grilled chop. 
But the cutlet and the fish which are offered to him in Bombay 
are not very different from those of his native land, and even 
mangoes he has eaten at home! In the grey-leafed foliage of 
the creepers which festoon the wide balcony where he sits after 
breakfast, he may detect some difference from those which he 
saw in England; but the hats of the ladies who sit drinking 
cofiee at the little tables are of Bond Street or Paris manufacture, 
and the clothes of the men are not such as he has associated in 
his own mind with the term “dhirzie built.” He wonders 
where the Anglo-Indians are, and finds that they are an extinct 
race. It is the first disappointment which the traveller gets. 
Where are the sad-eyed women whom he used to hear about ; 

tired after many hot weathers, and with complexions gone, 
coming down to Bombay to embark for a once-in-seven-years 
trip home? Where are peppery Major Buzfuz, choleric Colonel 
Chutney, and fat Joe Smedley, calling for this or that in loud 
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and lordly British style. Where are the hot pickles and the 
curries which he has read about in the India of Thackeray and 
John Company ? 

The latest news brought out from home is stale in Bombay. 
Every one knows the latest news just as every one knows what 
are the latest fashions. Morning papers arrive as punctually as 
do bacon and eggs for breakfast. Reuter’s telegrams are received 
at the clubs just as telegrams are received in St. James’s Street, and 
were it not for the snatches of Hindustani which he hears essayed 
with confidence on all sides, there is very little except in the 
climate, to remind the traveller that he has left his native shore. 

In the streets outside it is different, but he has little to do 
with the passing crowds in the streets outside. They appear 
to him more like the shifting scenes on a bioscope. He passes 
- hundreds of half-dressed brown men on his drive to the Army 
and Navy Stores to purchase English goods, and he looks at them 
as he has been looking at the sea for the last fortnight—interested 
but not understanding perhaps very much either about it or the 
brown men. At the station, which he at first sight mistook for 
a cathedral, he has not a chance of airing his few hardly acquired 
Hindustani phrases. ‘‘ King’s man” or “Grindlay’s man” 
sees his luggage through (while he marvels at its over-weight), 
and perhaps only when he first stops at some insignificant station, 
which he takes to be the favourite lounge of half the population 
of the place, does he realise that he has arrived in India. 

Alexander the Great said with the confidence of a young 
conqueror that he would mix the nations of the earth like wine 
in a bowl. Not Alexander, but steam-power has done what he 
failed to do. Railways and lines of ocean steamers are mixing 
the nations of the earth like wine in a bowl. They are mingling 
the greens and blues and pinks of the map as an artist mingles 
the colours on his palette. 

The result tends gradually towards a uniform grey. We 
urge upon our friends to go to Japan before it has become Euro- 
peanised, or to take a trip to Asia Minor before its inhabitants 
have begun to imitate London fashions and clothes; and we 
talk as of a thing not impossible, of a universal language and a 
common speech. 

Perhaps only when we have passed through the Gate of India 
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do we realise that although the wine may be mingled, the colours 
mixed ; the variety of flavours in the bowl are still distinct, the 
colours on the painter’s palette are not yet blended so as to be 
indistinguishable. The nations of the world are still separate, 
and are likely to remain so for some time to come. In India 
this is self-evident ; the Oriental is an Oriental after an education 
at Harrow and Cambridge, and the Englishman is an Englishman 
although his family has been in Calcutta since the days of Warren 
Hastings. 

It is no new discovery to insist upon the difference between 
Kast and West, and yet it is extraordinary to observe how very 
little this self-evident truth affects the policy of our Government 
in India. The Britisher is not an accommodating person. He 
is very little affected by externals, and we can imagine that in 
future ages, when England herself is forgotten, some very distinct 
British characteristics may crop up here and there in the races of 
the world that are to be. 

Probably the success of British rule in India lies in the fact 
that it is British. Arabians, Persians, Mongols, Spaniards, and 
Portuguese have in turn believed that they have conquered 
India. As a matter of fact, India conquered them—by making 
them Orientals, England sends out fresh blood every year, and 
those who urge upon us that no country can be kept or held unless 
it is colonised have ignored the teaching of history in this matter. 
Government from home may not seem at first sight to be the best 
sort of Government, but we must remember that India is a country 
whose blandishments must have been felt before their danger 
can be realised. It is a land of luxury, and few of its con- 
querors have not yielded to the passion for soft living which 
its climate engenders. It is a land where wealth is easily ob- 
tained, and few of its conquerors have not sold a portion at least 
of their souls in order to obtain it. And it is a land of dreams— 
dreams of philosophy, dreams of religion, dreams of the senses, 
visioned forth by the worship of the God of Pleasure in wide 
palaces beside lotus-covered lakes and gardens full of shade. 
Only those are believed to have caught the spirit of India who in 
their writings thus portray it—dream-like, wonderful, full of 
soft speech, and of crouching servants: of lordly elephants 
caparisoned with howdah-cloths, painted and jewelled. The 
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moonlight nights of India are full of magic. From the ancient 
and beautiful towers goes forth the call to prayer, and in the 
dimness of the innermost courts of the mosques, priests step 
softly and white-robed figures bow themselves in worship. The 
shades of the dead still haunt the temples. We feel their presence 
and cease to wonder why there should be a sense of something so 
mystic and so sad in these old buildings. Even amongst 
crumbling ruins spirits still haunt the shadows. We wander under 
ruined archways and through desolate courts. A grey crow 
flaps its heavy wings and flies away at our approach, and a 
jackal, soft-footed and swift, steals away through an archway in 
the wall. We wander on and find ourselves face to face with 
Buddha, cross-legged and with palms outspread. He gazes with 
sightless eyeballs beyond us and into eternity, and it seems to us 
that he is less real than the sense of his brooding unseen presence. 
When the sun goes down and the hot air becomes cool and clear 
with an edge of frost to it; and when the moon comes up over 
ruined archways and glides over the pavements and lies in great 
white patches upon the courtyard open to the skies, we think 
the spirit of Buddha may pass into the calm figure of stone sitting 
cross-legged in its niche, and that we may meet the gentle saint 
coming down one of the long aisles of pillars towardsus. Forin 
this land of dreams all things are possible. .. . 

Into this land of dreams and of soft quiet spirits—into this 
place of luxury and soft living and carelessness of life, and 
passive acquiescence in fatality—comes the Britisher in tweed 
clothes, and with, perhaps, a couple of portmanteaux containing 
the whole of his worldly effects. He is not affected by environ- 
ment, and would despise himself if he were influenced by it. 
Even in the matter of climate he is independent, and it is only 
comparatively lately that he has submitted to wearing a topee or to 
havinga punka. Inthe days of Nuncomar, the judges wore their red 
robes of office and immense grey wigs throughout the sensational 
trial which was held in Calcutta during the month of June. 
The dignity of England was connected with red robes and grey 
wigs, and the dignity of England must be maintained, even 
although, as old records state, the judges were obliged to leave 
the Court House six times in a day to change their under-apparel. 
It was a young clerk, maddened by the heat, who first hung 
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a green-baize shutter over his desk and made a coolie swing it 
backwards and forwards, thus creating a little draught as he 
worked. And there is no doubt that had not the use of the 
punka thus originated with an Englishman, it would have been 
a long time in being adopted. For an Englishman, even in the 
early and splendid days of his residence in India was hardly 
affected by the soft living which he saw all around him. He had 
been brought up to wear tweed clothes, and he continued to 
wear them in the tropics. He had been brought up to fight in a 
tight red cloth jacket trimmed with gold lace, and he continued 
to fight, and to do some very creditable fighting, too, in that not 
very appropriate garment. Even to-day he has hardly yielded 
an inch in the matter of relinquishing British habits. He eatsa 
substantial meal in the middle of-the day with the thermometer at 
110° in the shade; and he takes violent exercise in the afternoon 
as he has been brought up to do. He puts in a good eight hours’ 
work every day, and often more, no matter what the weather is 
like ; and if the casual observer asks whether it is true economy 
that valuable officials, whose places it is hard to refill, should 
break down as frequently as they do from overwork, the answer 
probably is that the officials themselves have made no com- 
plaint; or we may even hear that they like it. We are very 
conservative in India in the matter of our appointments, and 
the “one-man” post of twenty years ago is still filled by one 
man, although the work may have increased fourfold. 

The Britisher believes in work, and to a lotus land of ease 
and pleasure, and fatalism, and dreams he has come, watch in 
hand, telephone on table, and an engagement book, a large 
calendar, and a whole row of new pens on his desk. His life is 
punctuated by mail-day, and he must be as ready for it as for 
the day of judgment: dates of sailing are as unalterable as the 
crack of doom, and even where his work is named useless red- 
tapeism, the Britisher calls it duty and intends to do it. 

It has been said that India is, and always has been, a victim 
to another’s vitality. The humour of this remark, from the 
casual observer’s point of view, is that India victimises vitality 
far more than it is victimised by it. It conquers by passivity, 
and now, as ever, it likes to have its work done for it. The 
traveller is struck by this from the moment he lands in Bombay. 
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Here, as in other cities of the East, it occurs to him that, from 
road-making to palace-building ; from city drainage to financial 
control; on famine commissions, plague commissions, cholera 
commissions, through every department of State, the Britisher 
is the hard-working man, while he is not always the best paid. 
In India neither the best houses nor even the best horses belong 
to him; but he is a man not fond of grievances, and, as has 
been said, he likes hard work and has an overwhelming sense of 
duty. 

So, to the land of dreams he comes, and with him he brings 
very definite and wide-awake views on all subjects. The opinions 
which he formed on most matters in the universe have either 
been handed down to him from parents and ancestors, whose 
names he respects, or else they have been made once and for 
ever by him at Eton or at Oxford, and he is not likely to have 
them upset by anything which he may find in a foreign country. 
He despises speculative thought as such, and a sense of fatalism 
does not remotely touch him. He intends to assist Providence 
to the best of his powers in the administration of the world, or 
in that corner of it to which it has pleased God to call him. 
Isolated, he himself is his own fate: in a body, he is the fate of 
the Empire. This is a wholesome view of life, but its responsi- 
bilities are enormous. The merest boy in India feels this sense 
of responsibility. He has to play the game, and that means a 
straight game whether winning or losing, and he acts like a 
gentleman whether he is living in a whitewashed room in a 
frontier fort, or going to balls in Calcutta, and manages to have 
a clean shirt wherever he is. 

He has no imagination. Even when he has been born within 
sound of the Ganges or within sight of the Himalayas whose 
white peaks are in Heaven, he is not affected by them. 

History shakes a solemn finger of warning at this lack of 
imagination in the Britisher. No mark, it says, has ever been 
made in India except by men endowed with the inward vision. 
To which the answer of history seems to be: that the men thus 
endowed have made their mark in India by acts of almost 
unbelievable cruelty and by drenching the land in blood. Some 
imagination may have been required to found dynasties which 
ignored the individual and raised palaces over heaps of slain men. 
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But such dynasties very soon came to an end. Imagination 
may soar to brave deeds, but it is not the power which holds 
and keeps. 

Nor does imagination as a rule seem to be necessarily con- 
nected with fair play, so while admitting that the absence of it 
may be a disadvantage, we must urge that the unimaginative 
Englishman does play a fair game. Also, in spite of the fact 
that prizes are mostly won by individuals, he plays for his side 
as much as he plays for himself. Here is one of the marked 
differences between himself and the Oriental. One sees it in 
their games. The Englishman is able to cheer a good stroke from 
his seat in the Grand Stand, even when it goes against his own 
side. While the crowd on the other side of the polo ground 
will hardly raise its voice, except in praise of a point scored by 
the team it is backing. 

A recent visitor to India, who wrote with a good deal of 
assurance on all points after six weeks’ sojourn there, stated 
publicly when he returned to England that every man he had 
met in India, from the Ryot to the Rajah, had been in favour of 
representative government. One wonders what the Ryot really 
understood by representative government. Probably he (and 
very many more than he in India) is constitutionally unable to 
grasp the meaning of the phrase, even were it explained to him. 
His mind with its curious indefiniteness, its passivity and its 
fatalism, believes in the individual far more than it does in any 
supposed or imagined scheme of government. 

Perhaps this is why the natives of India are, more than any 
other race in the world, susceptible to personality. That this 
is so, and always has been so, requires no stronger evidence than 
the history of the Indian Mutiny. The Mutiny was overcome, 
and India was won by personal devotion to leaders of the type of 
Nicholson, Lawrence, and others. And strangely enough, how- 
ever widely ideals in the East and West may differ, however 
antagonistic their religions may be, this fact is supremely evident, 
that the native only makes heroes of the best men. He is not 
easily deceived. He himself has been accused of being un- 
certain in his dealings. This may or may not be so. But it is 
only the men of perfect justice and honour, men of straight 
dealing and of truth who have appealed to his admiration and 
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called forth his most devoted chivalry. We saw this in the 
Mutiny, and we have seen it, if we have cared to look for it, 
ever since. 

We saw it only yesterday when the Shiahs and the Sunnis 
rioting in the streets of Delhi were cleverly caught by a handful of 
police, and the legal fine of ten rupees a head imposed uponthem. So 
many were the fines that the young Englishmen who were col- 
lecting them had to call in some native magistrates with pen and 
ink to help them. The Englishmen were thrusting the ten-rupee 
notes, uncounted, into their trousers pockets, but to them and 
only to them would the rioters confide their fines. The assistant 
magistrates with their stylographic pens and their receipts had 
not a single note tendered to them. 

In a recent case a Bengali was arrested for sedition and 
deported. The head of the police who arrested him said: “I 
will now retire and give you a few hours with your family in 
order that you may arrange your affairs and place your business 
matters in their hands.” 

“Tf you will permit it,” said the man thus arrested, “ and 
will be so good as to act as my trustee, I should much prefer to 
place them in yours.” 

Having touched on the matter of sedition, it is almost im- 
possible to leave the subject without attempting some explanation 
of it. Even although one runs the risk of being bracketed with 
those who know how to govern India in a fortnight. 

Casually observed, the situation seems to be conditioned to 
a great extent by antiquated notions of education. Education 
in India is to this day stamped large with the name of Macaulay. 
Now, his system of education was designed, purposely or other- 
wise, for the manufacture of Babus, 7.e. educated clerks. And 
gradually the Babu has overrun the literate world of India. He 
has become in numbers far too many for the appointments that 
are available for him in the different departments of government 
services or in practice at the Bar. He is out of work and edu- 
cated. And the result necessarily is discontent, and discontent 
in its aggravated form means revolt and sedition. But it must 
be remembered that by far the larger mass of the people of the 
Empire of India are not Babus, but are dependent to this day 
on agriculture. The agricultural classes of India have, however, 
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hardly as yet guessed at the extent of the natural resources of 
that country. It is only with the assistance of Government 
that their eyes are being opened to the possibilities of their 
hereditary calling. In every province an agricultural depart- 
ment has been started, supervised by a central director whose 
special aim it is to educate the Indian cultivator in his art, and to 
bring nearer to him modern improvements and modern imple- 
ments, and above all to make clear to him the value of irrigation. 
Until to-day, the Indian cultivator has trusted to Providence 
to protect the land from famine. It has not occurred to him to 
forestall the consequences and sufferings entailed by a failure of 
rains. In agriculture, Government is doing what it can to assist 
the native in coping with modern conditions, competition, and 
the vicissitudes of climate. His condition is becoming more 
secure year by year. But it is not his calling that will provide a 
career for a discontented Babu. 

Technical arts in India are yet in their cradle. But the 
development of technical education, the establishment of native 
industries financed by native capital and managed by natives 
themselves will, it may be hoped, open fresh fields of endeavour 
to a large number of educated persons who are now out of employ- 
ment. As technical education develops, discontent must be 
minimised. But the pace must be slow owing, in a great measure, 
to the difficulties of inducing natives to co-operate. Co-operation 
is based on mutual trust, and this is one of the things in which 
the native is lacking. 

Also he is indifferent, to the point of callousness, about matters 
which we hold to be of the first importance. Primary Schools, 
for instance, were intended to be supervised by native Local 
Boards, but in practice the general control of District Officers is 
necessary, as the great majority of members of Local Boards 
seem unable to interest themselves in the control of these in- 
stitutions, and the hard work is, as usual, left to the Englishman. 

It is often complained that too many of our best men are 
absorbed by India, and that the drain upon our national resources 
of so many persons of character and intelligence is economically 
a mistake. The question arises, can we afford to keep India? 
Certainly we shall not keep it except by the expenditure of our 
best. The native will serve a sahib, but he will not serve @ 
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bounder. His instinct in the matter of knowing the difference 
between the two is infallible. We have, to use a homely ex- 
pression, no use for bounders in India, and fortunately they are 
rare. Yet the result of competitive examinations is to place men 
of very good education, but in some cases of indifferent breeding, 
in the different branches of the service in India. These are the 
men, few indeed in number, who will turn a native gentleman 
out of a railway carriage perhaps, or, being unaccustomed to 
service at home, have certainly not learned a proper attitude 
towards it in India. Such as these would probably act like 
bounders in whatever company they found themselves, but in 
India where bad manners are a political crime they are wholly 
inadmissible. 

The man who by right of his personality, even more than by 
virtue of his position, may be called the first gentleman in India 
is Lord Minto, and those who may have complained perhaps that 
he has built up the Empire too slowly are perhaps hardly aware 
what the Empire owes to the present Viceroy of India. Lord 
Minto might have filled the stage with far greater effect than he 
has done, and have gained the admiration of enthusiastic journal- 
ists. But he is singularly indifferent to popularity, and his 
choice has been to gain, instead, the faith and the affection of 
the people over whom he rules. A sense of duty, personal courage, 
and straightforwardness are often less showy attributes than 
that belief in self and that talent for administration which has 
sufficient courage even to be unsympathetic, which we have come 
to regard as a necessary foundation to a successful career. 

Lord Minto followed on a period of almost blistering efficiency 
in India, with its sequel of irritation and unrest. No doubt 
the unrest was world-wide, and can be traced to the result 
of that wave of feeling which swept across Asia from Japan, 
and moved to their very foundations the minds of the 
people of China and French China, of Turkestan, India, Persia, 
Turkey, Egypt, and North Africa, and reached as far as the 
Atlantic shore of Morocco. There was a breath of freedom in the 
air, a palpitating sense of great things to come, and India was 
as deeply stirred as her sister nations. It was impossible that this 
should not be so, but it must be admitted that the first expressions 
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Freedom is dependent for its very existence upon just laws. Yet 
by a curious paradox, its first expression is almost always one of 
lawlessness. 

Now, lawlessness must be suppressed, although the freedom 
which it so paradoxically expresses deserves to be encouraged. 
This, it seems to us, has been the task of the Viceroy of India, and 
we doubt very much whether any other man but he could have 
accomplished it. Every one knew that when he took over the 
reins of government there was danger abroad. There were 
mutterings of sedition, vague rumours of disloyalty, and whispers 
of coming trouble everywhere. The general unrest brought with 
it a train of distrust, and there was a growing feeling both at 
home and abroad that the whole of India was in a disturbed 
condition. Lord Minto saw at once that this was not the case, 
and he proceeded slowly and carefully, but absolutely unfalter- 
ingly, to separate the sheep from the goats, and to brand the 
goats unmistakably and indelibly. The great majority of English- 
men cast the whole of the literate and thinking classes under the 
terrorists’ banner. Lord Minto saw from the first that this 
judgment was false, and he kept to his two lines of policy without 
wavering. He never confused or confounded a desire on the 
part of the natives of India to be admitted to a share in the 
government of the country, with those wilder spirits who started 
a propaganda of sedition and terrorism. In honour he was held 
to fulfil our promises to the Indians, and to satisfy their every 
legitimate aspiration, and he has done this even in face of the 
fact that there has been a seditious campaign on foot. He 
steadily refused to be terrorised either by the terrorists themselves 
or by those who called out for reaction orsweeping measures, while 
he ruthlessly exterminated by every weapon that the law gave him, 
men and bodies of men concerned in the propagation of outrage. 
Perhaps no Viceroy has ever had a harder task. Lord Canning 
had to suppress the Mutiny, but in the Mutiny enemies were met 
in the open: our enemies in India to-day work underground. 
Lord Canning, too, had a freer hand. Not even tourists in his 
day had discovered infallible systems of right government, and 
the East was regarded from a respectful distance. India to-day 
is not so much under the lens as under the microscope. 

Every one knows how India ought to be governed, but there 
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may be some who have escaped the spirit of India, and have 
ignored the fact that personal devotion is as important a matter 
as it was in the days of feudalism in England. When Lord 
Minto took over the Viceroyalty the dissatisfaction of the native 
princes, their jealousy of our interference in their affairs and 
suspicion of our real purpose in India were, to our minds, a far 
more significant as well as a far more dangerous menace to our 
rule in India than the sedition of more recent times. 

One-fourth of the country is held by Indian rulers who manage 
their own states, and their present loyalty and content is no 
small matter of thankfulness among us, nor is their faith and 
their friendship a small matter for one man to have succeeded in 
obtaining. 

“Treat me, O Alexander, in a kingly way,” said Porus, 
advancing to meet him not cowed in spirit but as one brave 
man would meet another brave man. “For my own sake, O 
Porus,” replied Alexander, “‘I do that.” 

The knightly and chivalrous spirit still lives in India, and 
when “‘ one brave man meets another brave man, not cowed in 
spirit,” it will probably be found, as the old record hath it, that 
“being treated in a kingly way Porus was found faithful in all 
things.” 

In England, initiative and individual effort have to a 
certain extent lost their ancient weight and power, and will 
continue to lose it the more that men become merely a part of a 
giant machine and there becomes less and less scope for the 
exercise of personal qualities. India seems to be the means—or 
else it provides the opportunities—for the manufacture of men of 
heroic mould. In the Indian Mutiny, according to Sir Herbert 
Edwards, it was the act of an English telegraph boy that saved 
the Punjaub, while but for Sir Henry Lawrence Lucknow must 
have fallen. 

We remember during a recent time of disturbance getting 
a letter which said, “ Don’t come to this afternoon, they 
say I am going to be shot, and that I must look out. . . . How 
does one look out ?” 

It was creditable, we think, to British courage to see the 
indifference of the man who was to be shot that afternoon. His 
only disappointment seemed to consist in the fact that his superior 
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whose place he had taken, hearing of the intended outrage that 
was to take place, hastily arrived on the scene. 

** Why has come ?”’ I heard some one ask. 

“Because he had heard he is going to be shot,” was the 
laughing reply. 

Through a stifling afternoon we had the pleasure of watching 
two very ordinary, not very robust-looking, Englishmen standing 
in front of a crowd of natives, and never even glancing behind 
them to see the hand that might hold the pistol or the bomb. 

A visit to India might well, we believe, be a wholesome 
exercise for those who have lost faith in England. Even those 
who go there with a preconceived notion that their own side must 
be in the wrong, their own people must be to blame, may find 
subject-matter there which if they have common honesty will 
make them change their minds. While those who, like Samson’s 
foxes, have run about the land with firebrands tied to their tails, 
may have to learn that it is not the torch of anarchy or of sedition 
and disloyalty which is going to set India aflame. It may be 
lost by more subtle means, when it has become a party question 
or a defiant missile hurled by platform orators at each other. 
But we doubt whether even those who use any and every weapon 
indiscriminately so long as it can slay, are more powerful than 
the men who hold India for us now. 

For this land, which has been the dream of conquerors, has 
yielded not more to the sword than to the. fine honour and 
personal courage of men who play the game fairly whether in 
peace or war—plain men who stick to the telegraph when the 
City is in the hands of the enemy; persistent men like Salkeld 
carrying the port-fire to blow up the Kashmir Gate and handing 
it on as he falls to a corporal who, as he dies, ignites the powder. 
And men who, even where heroic deeds are denied them, work 
patiently and rule justly, and who are amongst those “ not few 
in number, who do their work faithfully, and say very little about 
it.” 


A CasuAL OBSERVER. 
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A PROPOSED WOMAN’S COUNCIL 


Tue truce which has fallen on the nation as regards the struggle 
between the two Houses is exercising an influence far beyond 
the limits of the constitutional difficulty. The unifying influence 
of a great national sorrow, a sorrow which, by touching the deep 
springs of men’s hearts, has hushed the voice of faction and made 
England for a while, in Chatham’s insistent words, “one people,” 
is perhaps the most remarkable political experience of our genera- 
tion. Under the shadow of calamity, lines of true perspective 
detach themselves which the petty dust of daily strife tends 
wholly to obscure. For the moment there is a better spirit 
abroad, born of a common sense of national loss ; a spirit of more 
generous understanding between parties; of desire on the one 
side, and on the other to do justice to opinions honestly held ; 
of greater willingness to listen to argument. 

The depth of feeling revealed by the death of King Edward 
is full of hope for the nation. The experiences of the past few 
months have proved once again what pessimists are apt to deny, 
that face to face with great issues the forces which make for union 
are far more potent than those which make for disintegration. 
When a nation can feel deeply and sorrow nobly it may be trusted 
in the long run to act rightly. Through shock and sorrow we 
are conscious that an atmosphere has come about in which many 
opposing policies can be discussed with an unfamiliar desire to 
arrive at light rather than the creation of mere party capital. 
A solution by consent of certain difficult and complicated questions 
with which all parties find themselves confronted to-day would 
indeed be England’s best memorial to her dead King, and a fresh 
tribute of the political genius of the whole people. The oppor- 
tunity is unique, and Parliamentary parties, with infinite credit 
to both sides, have seized on it so far as the House of Lords problem 
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is concerned, despite the murmurings of certain malcontents who, 
incapable of treading the difficult highway of constructive states- 
manship, delude themselves with the vain belief that the easy 
path of obstructive criticism is a short cut to fame. 

I am concerned in this article to ask whether this same 
spirit of generous compromise cannot be brought to bear not 
only on the constitutional question, but on another agitating 
and difficult matter, namely, women’s franchise. Is no recon- 
ciliation between the ideals of the opposing camps possible ? 
Would it not at least be well to make some effort in this 
particular field of dispute, to profit by the spirit of greater 
breadth and toleration which is abroad? The hour is precious, 
for it is well to remember that the truce of God cannot last for 
ever. If for the moment the waters are divided, and the host 
walks upon dry ground in the midst of the sea, sooner or later 
the old tides of prejudice and passion must roll over us again 
and faction resume its dreary reign. The fiery spirits on both 
sides of the woman’s question will deny the possibility of 
compromise with the same dogmatic intractability which has 
characterised the extremists in the constitutional struggle. But 
those who remember Bishop Stubbs’ pregnant remark that there 
is always less difference of opinion between the wise men of 
opposite parties than between the wise men and the fools of the 
same, will not be discouraged from searching for a via media, 
however difficult at first sight it may appear. - 

The clamour of the rampant militant, the prejudices of the 
reactionary “‘anti,” must both be set aside in a discussion of this 
nature. Discussion itselfinvolves certain essential conditions if itis 
to have any chance of leading to a reconsideration of the position. 
Ontheone side and the otherthere must be a recognition of good 
faithin the attitudeeach has taken up, a frank acceptance of opinions 
honestly and seriously held, an admittance that no cause which 
commands the sympathies of thousands of women can be worthless 
and easily laughed out of court. Anti-suffragists must refrain 
from holding up scandalised hands at suffragette tactics, and 
casually writing the word hysteria over a cause supported by 
women of the finest intellectual power, who have proved their 
wisdom and capacity in countless fields of thought and work. 
Suffragists no less must abandon the attitude of contemptuous 
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impatience with which they are apt to regard the opinions of 
those of us who disagree with the extension of the Parliamentary 
franchise to women. They, too, must cultivate the faculty of 
imagination and abandon the attitude that a woman opposed to 
the Parliamentary enfranchisement of women is a natural enemy 
of her sex. They must try and realise that anti-suffragists are 
as firmly persuaded of the value of women’s work to the State 
as the suffragists themselves, only that they seek to give a different 
direction to that work. True, the anti-suffrage party is far less 
articulate as a whole than the suffrage party: it is composed of 
the bulk of normal women, not of the Tenth Legion of our sex, 
that brilliant and intellectual minority of a preponderating 
female majority who serve the State in its public capacity and not 
in the home. But, unquestionably, the large majority of women 
in this country are at present opposed to the suffrage, and if a 
negative expression can withstand ardent and active propaganda 
so successfully as the anti-suffrage movement has up to the present 
withstood its opponents, this fact proves some living principle 
behind the negation. To make of that living principle an active 
force would be good party business for constructive anti-suffragists. 
I prefer to regard the subject from the point of view of whether 
some channel of reconciliation may not be found which could unite 
the best energies of suffragists and anti-suffragists alike. I believe 
such a means of reconciliation might be sought in the creation, 
as a definite part of our constitutional system, of a Women’s 
Council, elected by women on a democratic basis, and to which 
certain definite functions should be assigned. The difficulties 
of such a course I am fully aware are very great, but I do not 
believe them to be insuperable. 

I assume, of course, in this paper that votes for women once 
granted, sooner or later the anomalies and injustices of any scheme 
of limited franchise must lead to adult suffrage. Mr. Shackleton’s 
Conciliation Bill, already pulverised in debate, however useful as 
an instalment from the suffrage point of view, cannot hope to 
conciliate opinion among anti-suffragists. It is the principle of 
the Parliamentary franchise, not any particular application of 
that principle, to which we remain opposed. The new Bill is 
but a step which, if once secured, must lead to further develop- 
ments, and as a step it is valuable to all sections of the 
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suffrage party, those who advocate adult suffrage, and those 
who denounce it. Adult suffrage, however, is inevitable once 
the great gulf at present dividing the administrative from the 
legislative functions of women is crossed. No other system in the 
long run could prove just as between woman and woman ; a fran- 
chise permanently based on a property qualification, and in prac- 
tice largely disqualifying married women, is unthinkable. Since 
women, however, outnumber men by nearly one and a half millions, 
the ultimate governing authority is bound under adult suffrage 
to shift from men to women; a revolution of capital importance, 
and one the consequences of which it is well to calculate before- 
hand, seeing that over any highly controversial measure a majority 
of women voting with a minority of men might place the majority 
of men throughout the country in a minority. 

Further, once the right to vote conceded, the right to sit in 
Parliament must follow at a subsequent date. Mr. Gladstone, 
in a letter dated April 11, 1892, with regard to a Bill extending 
the Parliamentary suffrage to women, laid bare the fallacies of 
any other contention with ruthless logic. The first step of a 
limited female franchise may seem innocent enough, but 
before taking that first step let us realise fully beforehand 
what the ultimate consequences must be. Votes for women 
in any form imply the new principle of the complete political 
equality of men and women in every legislative, judicial, or 
administrative function, and the practical difficulties of a limited 
franchise render adult suffrage with women, as a majority of the 
electorate, an inevitable consequence. It is these two points in 
particular which I desire to impress on the attention of easy-going 
people who, without pausing to follow out the principle involved, 
think the addition of a certain number of educated women to the 
Parliamentary register would be an advantage, not a disadvantage. 

What objections have anti-suffragists to urge against this 
course, objections based not on sentiment or a limited conception 
of the functions of women in the State, but on a broad view of 
the needs of the State as a.whole ? Those objections fall, broadly 
speaking, under three heads: the scientific fact of specialisation, 
the seat of authority in government, and the essential character 
of citizenship. 

No one will be at any pains to deny that the modern State 
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is a highly complex organism. Now it is an axiom scientifically, 
that the more complex an organism, the more highly specialised 
must be the parts which compose the whole. It is only in a very 
low form of animal life that the same organ is found performing 
the functions of heart, brain, and stomach. Development implies 
specialisation and differentiation, and this fact should give pause 
to many suffragists who are concerned to demonstrate, the great 
stumbling-block of motherhood notwithstanding, that woman 
can do man’s work, or at least much of it, as easily as her own. 
Scientifically, however, it is surely more correct to view men 
and women as two highly developed, highly specialised instru- 
ments, but instruments in spite of the weighty authority of Plato 
to the contrary, marked by profound and unalterable natural 
distinctions. It is no question whatever of superiority or in- 
feriority, a false issue too frequently raised in this controversy. 
It is a question of difference of structure pointing to difference 
of social or political function. 

So far as women are concerned Nature herself has marked 
out one great primary set of duties for woman. She is, in a very 
special sense, the maker and the keeper of the home. Obviously, 
if the State is to exist at all the bearing and rearing of healthy 
citizens is one of the most important functions which can exist 
in that State. To say this does not imply that a woman’s whole 
life should be absorbed in a somewhat dreary round of domestic 
duties—the extreme or rather the perverted form of the position 
on which many people seize. Children soon outgrow the period 
when their infancy makes them a very special care, and among 
the middle and upper middle classes, blessed in varying degree 
with money, leisure, and servants, to be cumbered chronically 
with much serving simply implies a lack of organising ability on 
the part of the woman so cumbered. Owing to the prepon- 
derance of female population in this country, there are 
obviously large numbers of women to whom the ordinary 
domestic ties of life do not fall. Consequently we find in 
public life many women who are rendering valuable service 
to the State in various capacities. Such women may and do 
command whole-hearted admiration and regard, but their position 
and aspirations can hardly be regarded as representative of their 
sex as a whole. They are but a small minority, and the life they 
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lead is not the life of the normal woman which remains bound up 
with children and home. Home rightly viewed is not the strong- 
hold of bovine contentment. It is the focus from which the best 
and most intelligent life of men and women will radiate, and what 
the woman creates there will be writ large ultimately in the life 
of the nation. Hence the supreme importance of giving to woman 
the highest and best education of which she is capable, because 
she is in very truth the guardian of life, not only of the physical 
life she bears, but of that deeper moral and spiritual life by which 
humanity alone in any real sense lives. The very fact, however, 
of woman’s specialisation for these great duties implies that 
there are other functions in the State for which she is not specialised, 
but which belong more properly to men. Once again we should 
infer from scientific analogy that it is not by interference with 
one another’s functions, but by each sex making the best of its 
own, that we shall arrive at the maximum of life for the whole 
community. 

To turn to the seat of authority in government, few statements 
raise so much protest among suffragists as the argument that 
government in the ultimate issue rests on physical sanction. 
Yet it is difficult to see how this unpalatable conclusion is to be 
avoided. We patrol the seas with “ Dreadnoughts,” not with 
pious expressions of opinion about Great Britain’s naval 
supremacy. The world as yet seems unable to replace armaments 
by aphorisms. The inevitable limitations of sex cripple a woman 
in various ways as regards the exercise of sovereign authority. 
Law-making surely involves two essential conditions which must 
be fulfilled by the law-maker; first, no inherent physical dis- 
qualification to fulfil any function of citizenship ; second, responsi- 
bility in the ultimate issue for the law when made. Woman, 
because she is woman, can fulfil neither condition. She cannot 
defend the State in any capacity as soldier, sailor, or police- 
man; she cannot share in those heavy industries which are the 
chief industries of the country, and last, but not least—a point 
of great importance and one generally wholly disregarded—she 
cannot take any part in the government of the three hundred 
and forty odd millions of coloured people who form the major 
portion of the population of the Empire. Again, though 
women can make laws, they can never enforce laws or become 
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personally responsible for the consequences of legislation they 
may enact. 

Nature’s Salic Law remains a hard fact for suffragists. Say 
what one may, a woman’s citizenship is less complete than that 
of a man so far as certain practical activities of government are 
concerned. Of Defence, of Trade, of Crown. Colony govern- 
ment she can know nothing practically. It is no argument 
to urge that vast numbers of male electors are ignorant and 
brutalised. They are ignorant from a different cause, lack of 
education and lack of opportunity ; they are not ignorant from 
physical incapacity to handle the subject-matter in question. 
This obstacle remains irremovable in the path of woman’s political 
ambitions. It does not arise from a lack of education: it arises 
from circumstances beyond her power, or man’s, to control. Is 
it, however, sufficiently realised that these physical limitations 
are most marked in the very sphere of Parliamentary government 
to which the suffrage party aspires? Women rightly vote and 
take part in Local Government. There is no lack of logic, as so 
frequently asserted, in her possessing the vote for one set of public 
duties and not for another. In Local Government a woman’s 
citizenship is complete. The subject-matter lies wholly within 
her practical knowledge and experience. Legitimately therefore 
she not only votes for, but sits on bodies of this nature, and has 
rendered invaluable services by the influence she has brought 
to bear in this most important field of national life. 

When it comes to Imperial Parliament, however, the whole 
situation is reversed. The great departments of State are mainly 
concerned with matters of which women have or can have no prac- 
tical experience whatever. Is it just or desirable therefore that 
women under a system of adult franchise should have a prepon- 
derating voice in the management and direction of affairs of which 
they know nothing; that they should influence and determine 
legislation about matters, the practicable responsibility for which 
can never rest on their shoulders ? Is it unreasonable to urge not 
only the anomalies but the weakness which must result from such 
a tampering with the basis of sovereign authority ? 

The argument deduced from the example of New Zealand 
and Australia proves nothing. The total population of 
Australia is less than that of London; the inhabitants of New 
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Zealand do not outnumber those of Glasgow by many thousands. 
It is no disparagement to the Australasian States to say their 
legislative duties approximate very closely to those of Local 
Government in this country, and are unhampered by the obliga- 
tions of a world Power. They can call women to their councils 
without running the risks which must attend that experiment 
in Great Britain. Australasia has not to provide for the defence 
of an Empire, for vast and complicated international arrange- 
ments, for a trade which covers the world, for the government 
of millions of native races whose development is a source of 
peculiar and ever-growing anxiety. If one great problem more 
than another looms ahead of the twentieth century, it is the 
question of the status of the coloured races in their relation to 
European peoples. For the British Empire, in particular, the 
problem is likely to be acute and urgent. No act could be more 
fatal at such a moment as the present than to weaken the basis 
of government by the introduction of a feminine element into the 
electorate, necessarily more irresponsible and more inexperienced 
than that which already exists. The effect of women’s franchise 
on the native question is a point far too generally overlooked 
in this controversy, and it is one to which I desire to draw special 
attention. Tropical administration is not going to become more 
easy as time passes by, and, as the urgency of the problem grows, 
the difficulty of a divided authority in _— would become 
increasingly serious. 

What way out of the impasse therefore can be suggested ? 
On the one hand we see thousands of women who rightly or 
wrongly feel aggrieved at their present circumstances, and desire 
to make their voice definitely heard in the nation; on the other 
we see the needs of the Empire as a whole demanding imperatively 
that the sovereign power should remain in the hands of those 
who alone can exercise it—namely, the men. But because women 
cannot direct armies or navies, construct machinery, and ad- 
minister tropical countries, is it necessary to debar them, as at 
present, from all participation in legislation ? Women’s counsel, 
opinion, and experience are invaluable in many great and import- 
ant matters having the most direct bearing on national life. The 
presence of the woman in industry, her preponderating numbers 
in population from which so many difficult social and economic 
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results have followed, the increasing share she takes in public 
life, all these are facts which have to be met fairly, and cannot 
be met by a mere non possumus which implies any disparagement 
of women as women. 

The claim of woman to be given a definite share in the manage- 
ment of the State and a recognised political position, is perfectly 
reasonable, even though some of us may be of opinion that suffra- 
gists attach a fictitious importance to the possession of a vote 
and the advantages likely to accrue from it. Since, however, the 
claim for enfranchisement exists, could it not be met honour- 
ably to women and advantageously to the State by the creation 
of a Women’s Council, elected by women ; a Council forming a 
recognised part of the machinery of State, and holding a definite 
relationship towards the Imperial Parliament? Such a body, 
though not possessing direct legislative powers, would be com- 
petent to debate and discuss any matter social, moral, or economic, 
concerning the interests of women and children. It would rest 
with the women themselves to demonstrate the value and import- 
ance of such an organisation to our national life. Resolutions 
representing the mature wishes and opinions of the women of 
the country would inevitably mould and determine legislation 
when sent up to the House of Commons. Similarly, if a definite 
channel existed by means of which women’s views and wishes 
could express themselves on recognised lines, there are many 
questions about which Parliament itself might gladly seek the 
advice and opinion of such a Council. 

Resolutions, on the one hand, would be sent up from the 
Women’s Council for the consideration of the Commons; on the 
other hand, the Commons would seek the opinion of the Council 
as regards legislation affecting domestic or other matters in which 
women’s interests were involved. The idea of such a Council 
was, I believe, first mooted by Mrs. Humphry Ward, though 
her suggestion took the form of a Committee drawn from women 
already serving in Local Government. Personally, I should 
prefer a more direct method of election, but the actual plan 
adopted is a secondary consideration. What I am seeking to 
establish in this article is the principle of giving women some 
body of their own, which can voice their opinions without detri- 
ment to the sovereign power as a whole. 
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No mere negative will wear down the strength of the suffrage 
movement, but suffragettes would do well to recognise the faith 
or enthusiasm behind the movement, whatever the noisy excesses 
of the extremists. It is a real peril that, in a fit of weary exas- 
peration, votes for women may be granted as the best way of stop- 
ping a tiresome agitation. Stop the agitation, of course, it would 
not. A long row remains to hoe between the granting of the 
vote and the final adoption of adult suffrage and the power to sit 
in Parliament, the inevitable and logical outcome of the position as 
foreseen by Mr. Gladstone. What adventures or misadventures 
may strew this path it is impossible to calculate, but it is necessary 
to protest against the short-sighted assumption that with the 
granting of the vote nothing more will be heard of the agitation. 

I am fully aware that the difficulties of creating a Women’s 
Council are far more formidable than passing a new Franchise 
Bill, the results of which will show themselves but by slow and 
subtle degrees. But before an irrevocable step is taken, pledging 
the nation to consequences of incalculable importance, would it 
not be well for constructive statesmanship to seek some via media 
which, though bound to excite passionate hostility from the 
extremists, would rally to itself the large body of temperate 
opinion among the women of the country ? 

I venture to submit the moment is opportune for some scheme 
of conciliation based on the idea sketched above, a scheme which 
would give women a definite lot and place in.the government 
of the country, so that their own special gifts would be turned 
to the greatest national advantage, but a scheme which safe- 
guards the highest genius of the race, and the fundamental 
principles on which the rule of a great Empire must rest. 


VIoLET R. MARKHAM. 


GREATER BRITAIN AND INDIA 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS 
1 


CANADIAN politicians are now taking a well-earned holiday, though 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier is probably thinking over the speeches for 
his Western tour, when he may go as far towards the setting sun 
as Prince Rupert. The victory of the Roblin Administration 
in the Manitoban Provincial elections is a proof that the political 
pendulum has not ceased swinging in the direction of the Conserva- 
tive Party, and Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s eloquence is required if there 
is to be a rally of the forces of Liberalism beyond the Great Lakes. 
But at this particular season the people are more interested 
in Canada than Canadian politics, and other matters are engaging 
the attention of the Western farmers. To begin with, there is 
the question of the wheat-crop, which is now the mainspring of 
Canada’s progressive prosperity. It will not be nearly as good 
as was expected, though nothing like so bad as that of the Western 
States. The lady expert of the Manitoba Free Press, which is always 
the most reliable authority on such questions, estimates that the 
whole yield will be between 90,000,000 and 95,000,000 bushels. 
The area of complete or partial failure lies in the south, and the state 
of things grows worse when one crosses the 49th parallel of latitude, 
the international boundary-line. Southern Manitoba has suffered 
severely, and will have only half a crop. Southern Alberta will 
have very little indeed. The most southerly portions of Sas- 
katchewan have done badly (though not so badly as was feared), 
but the central and northern parts of that vast Province have 
one of the finest crops on record. Northern Alberta has nothing 
to complain of. Oats are light, barley a failure, flax a success. 
High prices will unquestionably compensate for the deficient 
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yield, and it is long odds that bread will be dear in the Mother 
Country during the coming winter. So that the necessity of 
extending the wheat areas of the Empire (which can only be done 
by the stimulus of a duty on foreign wheat), if the “cheap break- 
fast table ”’ is to be a reality, and not merely a cry for the hustings, 
will become more obvious than ever to the intelligent British 
elector. It is a notable fact that the northward expansion of 
the vast wheat-fields of Western Canada is virtually an assurance 
that the wheat-crop there can never again be an utter failure, 
as was more than once the case before immigration began to flow 
freely into the Saskatchewan valley. As things are, the percentage 
of fluctuation of the year’s wheat-crop is not, cannot be, nearly 
so large as it is in the Western States, where the area of unfavour- 
able climatic conditions is invariably coterminous with the wheat 
territory. There is no North down there to compensate for the 
shortcomings of the south, with its smaller rainfall and shorter 
summer days, which latter are against the cultivation of wheat, 
which is as much a product of sunshine as the soil. 

It is certain that wheat could be grown profitably as a staple 
crop up to the 60th parallel of latitude in Western Canada. Every 
officer of the Hudson Bay Company endorses that assertion. 
The Minister of the Interior—one of the ablest and most energetic 
of the members of the Dominion Cabinet, as at present constituted 
—is journeying into the Yukon wid the Mackenzie basin, and it 
will be interesting to hear what he has to say about this subject 
when he returns. 


2 

Much interest has been displayed on both sides of the Atlantic 
in the gold discoveries in the Bitter Creek district, which is situated 
in the vicinity of Stewart City, on the Portland Canal, and not 
very far from the boundary between Alaska and British Columbia. 
No doubt the first accounts of the new “mining camp” (to use 
the technical term for a definite metalliferous region marked off 
from its surroundings .by geological peculiarities) were much 
exaggerated. Some of them emanated from Seattle, a city of 
sky-scraping tales, and led one to believe that a Canadian variant 
of the great Rand reef had been discovered, and that the rush to 
the new field was about equal in dimensions to the famous 
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Klondike stampede. Despite these picturesque exaggerations 
there is no reason to doubt the importance of the Bitter 
Creek discoveries, though the very rich free-milling ore of 
the early reports is certainly incorrect, and by this time there 
can be little or nothing left unclaimed. After all, the 
Alaskan definition of a mine as “ahole with a liar at the 
bottom” does not apply to Canadian propositions as a rule. 
Canadians having long since come to the conclusion that their 
country loses in the long run by advertising wild-cat affairs. 
It must be remembered that several of the gold- and silver-mining 
areas discovered in Canada during the last twenty years have 
turned out to be satisfactory fields for speculative investment, 
Trail Creek (1894), the Klondike placers (1896), Cobalt, and 
Gowganda being cases in point. It follows that the tidings from 
Stewart City should be received as prima facie evidence of a profit- 
able extension of Canada’s mining activity. At the same time 
Punch’s advice to those about to marry may be tendered to those 
adventurous Englishmen, not as yet acquainted with Northern 
British Columbia, who are contemplating a voyage across an 
ocean and a continent in order to join the stampede from Stewart. 
Long before they could reach the Pacific Coast and book a passage 
up “the Sound” everything worth having would be claimed, 
and the claims duly registered. This was precisely what happened 
at Trail Creek in 1894, when the late arrivals could do nothing 
better than stake out patches of deep snow. Thousands of snow- 
claims were taken up, and one of them was for a time the writer’s 
property, being eventually traded off for a fur coat, which was 
clear profit, since nothing was found there when the veil of snow 
was removed by the mild and genial Chinook wind. 

The Stewart rush is chiefly interesting—to the home-keeping 
Englishman—as a sign or symptom of the economic development 
of the northern half of British Columbia. Hitherto it has been 
impossible to prospect this rugged country, a veritable sea of 
mountains, except where rivers flowing into the Pacific directly 
or tributaries of the Thompson and Fraser provide a difficult 
and dangerous means of access. The placer-miners of the sixties 
and seventies, the successors of Bret Harte’s Argonauts, searched 
the country for alluvial gold, and the record of their northward 
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map, so to speak, of the territories that are now being opened 
up by the construction of the British Columbian section of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway. In the past the exploitation of 
the richest reef was out of the question. Machinery could not 
be brought in, neither could ore be brought out and shipped to 
the smelters in the far-away south. The wandering bands of 
miners could not afford to touch anything but the bars and 
benches, which yielded a minimum of ten dollars of “dust” for the 
day’s work of each individual, so costly and difficult was the labour 
of bringing in the bare necessaries of life—flour and bacon and 
beans and tea and sugar. As soon as the yield fell below that 
figure they departed in search of new diggings, leaving the half- 
rifled treasures of nature to the Chinaman, who can live where 
a white man would starve. But the building of the British 
Columbian section of the Grand Trunk Pacific, which should be 
finished in 1913, will provide a basis for a much closer exploration 
of the country and for the development of many long-neglected 
quartz-mining propositions. In point of fact something has 
already been accomplished in this direction, though the Edmonton 
and Prince Rupert portions of the section (eight hundred miles 
in length as surveyed) are still far from meeting. There is no 
doubt that the northern half of the Pacific Province will prove 
to be as rich in mineral resources as the southern portion when 
there is through communication by rail between Edmonton and 
Prince Rupert. Meanwhile a vast field is already accessible for 
the trained prospector or for the adventurous emigrant who is 
willing to acquire a knowledge of his art and capable of bearing 
the hardships involved in the practice thereof. The writer has 
a feeling of affection for the stalwart, taciturn men, men of iron 
tempered to steel by the sub-tropical heat and Arctic cold of the 
northern solitudes, who have been, and still are, the pioneers 
of the great and romantic industry of British Columbian mining. 
The motives that keep them faithful to their quest are mixed. 
The lines which he wrote years ago: 


A sort of an all-fired mixtery 
Of all that’s in the blamed blessed pack, 

That a free-thinking, free-drinking critter same as me 
Carries over life’s passes on his back : 
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A pound o’ miner’s folly, be the same more or less ; 
A grain or two of grit, I think; 

A good square lick o’ cussed cussec ness, 
And a bellyful o’ miscellaneous drink— 


are sometimes a fair description of those which drive the majority 
of these tireless travellers onward and outward. But there are 
two things to be remembered. In the first place, it is not the 
lust of gold (auri sacra fames) that drives them on and on, but 
the love of hunting for it and finding it, and so getting the best 
of a niggardly and secretive Nature. Secondly, they are good 
Imperialists, since they live to advance the frontiers of our 
Imperial civilisation, but ask no reward for their work save three 
square meals a day, and do very little talking. 


3 


The treatment of British immigrants by the officials of the 
Emigrant Department is being widely discussed in Canada at 
the present time, and the Toronto Telegram, in criticising the rule 
that an emigrant must have $25 before entering the country, goes 
so far as to say: “ Paul Kruger never treated Uitlanders worse 
than Britishers are to be treated in a British country under this 
infamous ruling.” The same journal suggests that a “ fool- 
killer”? is required by the Department. I am of opinion that 
it is unfair to bring a sweeping charge of incompetence and 
injustice against the officials of the Department, who, as I know 
from personal observation extending over many years, not only 
possess an expert knowledge of the business of colonisation (which 
is certainly not possessed by those who run philanthropic agencies 
in the Mother Country), but show much kindness and forbearance 
in dealing with difficult types of the British settler. ‘It is easy 
to manage a cart-load of foreigners,” said one of these hard- 
working officials, “whereas your Englishman is mighty inde- 
pendent and often a grumbler, and sometimes gives us trouble. 
But I would sooner have the worry of looking after a party from 
the old country than have an easy time with a lot of ‘ Dooks’ 
(Doukhobortsi), or other aliens who have been ground down 
all their lives and can be handled like cattle.” One must live 
in the West to appreciate the work done by officials of this type, 
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who are not afraid to act on their own responsibility and over- 
look regulations when it seems expedient to do so. At the same 
time recent incidents show that the follies of officialism collectively 
known as “red tape” occasionally mar the administration of 
the Emigration Department, and some of these episodes have 
aroused a good deal of feeling among Canadians, who think that 
even the “ assisted emigrant’ should have fair play. The case 
of an English bricklayer, an assisted emigrant, who was allowed 
to enter Canada on condition of taking farm-work, but obtained 
a job at his own trade in a town at four dollars a day, seems to 
have caused much excitement. He defied the authorities, and 
was threatened with deportation, but allowed to stay on condition 
of working on a farm (for much smaller wages, of course) for a 
year. Canadian common sense is utterly antagonistic to official 
idiocy of this kind; as long as an emigrant can and will work, 
Canadians are not inclined to insist that he should go and toil 
for an Ontario farmer who cannot keep his sons or a native-born 
“hired man” on the hundred-acre farm where he himself 
puts in a life of hard labour. No doubt the “ fool-killer ” would 
have found a chance of using his club in this case. 

But something more than the slaying of the too official-minded 
official is required. The whole Immigration policy should be 
revised and extended. It is ridiculous to suppose that the only 
immigrant Canada wants is the man who is, or is prepared to 
become, a farm-labourer. She wants workers of every kind, and 
wants them badly. But a recasting of her Immigration policy 
on this basis is at present impracticable because the Government 
is afraid to offend the trade unions, which are endeavouring 
to keep up the level of wages by discouraging the immigration 
of artisans, &c., from Great Britain. The existing Administration 
is really in extremis, and dare not risk the loss of a few Labour 
votes. Where the really gross injustice comes in is in the dis- 
crimination between the American and the British artisan who 
wishes to settle in Canada and work at his trade. Inasmuch 
as the Canadian trade unions are merely (in six out of seven 
cases) branches of American unions, the former gets in easily 
enough, while every attempt is made to keep out the latter, not 
only by the unions, but also by the Government which, in the past, 
has profited so greatly by the presence of alien electors, who 
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can be bought by the gross and delivered at the polls at a very 
reasonable rate. 

As regards the tendencies of public opinion, there can be no 
doubt that the opposition to alien immigration is daily gathering 
strength throughout the Dominion. It is nonsense to say that 
the European aliens are quickly ‘“‘ Canadianised ” in any true 
sense of the term. A visit to the ghettos at Winnipeg, or any 
other large city, will effectually dispose of that popular assertion. 
Inasmuch as the year’s immigration is now 200,000, or 3 per cent. 
of the total population (in the United States it is seven-tenths 
of 1 per cent.), the question of absorption and assimilation has 
to be carefully considered. Canadians are of opinion, therefore, 
that (1) no low-grade aliens should be used as the materials of 
nation-building, and (2) only “ hand-picked ” emigration should 
be admitted from any source. Sooner or later the Government 
will have to give effect to the nation’s views of this subject of 
national importance. 


E. B. O. 


INDIA 
THE NEW VICEROY’S TASK 


THE appointment of Sir Charles Hardinge as the next Viceroy of 
India has already deservedly received warm approval in the 
editorial pages of the National Review. He bears a name and 
comes of a family justly honoured in the annals of British rule in 
India. Sir Charles will go to his new post at a most critical period 
in the history of British control of the great Dependency. It 
is no exaggeration to say that the whole future of the British in 
India may depend upon the policy adopted during the next five 
years. The nation hopes and believes that the new Viceroy 
possesses the very exceptional qualities which will be requisite 
in the unusually difficult position he is called upon to occupy. 
His appointment is a bold and novel departure from precedent, 
but it isan exemplary departure. We want the best man available 
for the Viceroyalty, and he should always be chosen without 
regard to politics at all. 

Sir Charles Hardinge is not only a trained administrator, but he 
knows something of the East already, which is very much in his 
favour. He has touched the Orient at more than one point, and 
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is familiar with those larger Asiatic issues with which the uture 
of India is so inseparably bound up. He will not be prone to 
contemplate Indian affairs solely as an isolated problem. His 
wide experience in diplomacy, moreover, will enable him to treat 
the princes and chiefs of India with that careful consideration 
and sympathy which is their due. It was never more import- 
ant than now to remain on the best possible terms with the 
feudatories of India. Their interests are our interests. They are 
concerned, equally with ourselves, in stemming the tide of oppo- 
sition to all constituted authority, now visible among the Indian 
peoples. In the time of trouble, they should be our best support. 
Some of them are not very well satisfied with the present trend 
of policy. They hear India talked of, and see it legislated for, as 
though the Indian Empire consisted of British India alone. They 
have not the smallest intention of abandoning their hereditary 
rights or of submitting their territories to “ constitutional ” 
rule. They know their own countrymen too well for that. They 
are inclined to think just now that their interests are rather lost 
sight of, and they need reassuring. Sir Charles Hardinge is the man 
to do it. Theseremarks are by no means intended as a criticism 
of the broad principles which have underlain recent legislation. 
They are only meant to recall the fact that British India is not 
the whole of India. 

Whether the new Viceroy is strong in constructive statesman- 
ship really does not matter. India has recently passed through 
two successive phases. There was the period of Lord Curzon, 
who strengthened and stimulated every branch of the Adminis- 
tration. Then came the period of Lord Minto, which has been 
identified with the conferment of larger liberties upon the people. 
Probably India has had enough, perhaps a little more than enough, 
of constructive statesmanship for the present. The duty of Sir 
Charles Hardinge will be to see that the work of Lord Curzon is not 
allowed to lapse, and that the enlarged institutions granted since 
his departure are worked and developed smoothly and efficiently. 
He will be under no necessity, nor will it indeed be advisable, 
to associate his term of office with any further new departures 
upon an extensive scale. His training makes him both prudent 
and cautious. He has to consolidate and develop, rather 
than to initiate. If he governs India with strength, firmness, 
vigilance, and sympathy, he will have done all that is expected 
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of him, and he will have deserved well of his countrymen and 
of India. 

One of his first duties will be to restore the shaken confidence 
of the Civil Service, a task he is well qualified to undertake. 
The Civil Service feels that at present it is belittled and misunder- 
stood, and that it does not receive the support to which it is 
entitled. When Mr. Roosevelt made his memorable speech at 
the Guildhall he said: ‘* The soldiers, the settlers, and the civil 
officials who are actually doing [the work in Africa] are, as a 
whole, entitled to the heartiest respect and the fullest support 
from their brothers who remain at home.” And again: “The 
principle upon which I think it is wise to act in dealing with far- 
away possessions is this—choose your man, change him if you 
become discontented with him, but while you keep him back 
him up.” Sir Francis Younghusband, in a recent letter to the 
Times, has reminded us that Lord Morley has professed adherence 
to a somewhat different principle. He did not mention the name 
of the Secretary of State, but he spoke of the policy of “ breaching 
the bureaucracy.” The only statesman who has directly expressed 
that policy in words is Lord Morley. 

In the debate in the House of Lords on March 4, 1909, upon 
Clause 3 of the Indian Councils Bill, Lord Morley said, apparently 
with reference to the speech of Lord Macdonnell: “ As for the 
arguments of the noble lord, they are good, sound, bureaucratic 
arguments ; but it is the bureaucratic system that we are going 
to make a breach in, and this is one portion of the operation.” 
It is difficult to believe, even now, that Lord Morley wished his 
words to be taken quite literally, but he gave a sudden and 
possibly inadvertent glimpse of his attitude of mind. Clause 3, 
which relates to the creation of executive councils for Lieutenant- 
Governors, really does “breach” the bureaucracy very effec- 
tively and, as many people think, unwisely. It is not the creation 
of executive councils that is objected to, so much as the permission 
which is implied to include inexperienced Indians in the Councils. 
The issue has been discussed so often that the arguments need 
not be reiterated. The motive assigned certainly suggests that 
Lord Morley frankly desires to weaken the power and authority 
of the Civil Service. That is a very unfortunate impression to 
create, and it is not surprising that the Civil Service feels it is 
misunderstood and not supported as it should be. 
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It is not too late to correct the distressing misunderstanding 
which has arisen in the last four years. Lord Morley’s views 
to-day are probably not quite the views with which he entered 
office; they are pretty certainly not quite the views he implied 
in the sentence I have quoted. He thinks, no doubt, that the 
Civil Service must be less autocratic and more liberal in method. 
He wants to give Indians a larger voice in the control of their 
own affairs, and he recognises quite logically that this can only 
be done if the executive authorities are more ready to listen to 
the Indian view. His policy involves some diminution of the 
power hitherto almost exclusively wielded by the Civil Service. 
What it ought not to involve is any lessening of that support and 
that consideration which the Civil Service is entitled to expect 
from the Home Government. Lord Morley has never made that 
point clear, either in word or in act. He has talked of breaching 
the bureaucracy, he has lessened the exclusive power of the Civil 
Service, and he has never made the representatives of British 
rule feel that they can still rely on him to back them up. To 
pass repressive legislation against disorder and crime is not enough. 
If Lord Morley does not at the same time support his own men, 
and make them feel that he supports them, he is not controlling 
the affairs of India as he ought to do. Rightly or wrongly, the 
notion has arisen that he does-not quite like or quite believe in 
the Civil Service, or quite appreciate the great difficulties under 
which the men in the districts have to work nowadays. The 
Civil Service has loyally accepted his reforms, even those of which 
it did not altogether approve. The approaching departure of 
a new Viceroy is a suitable occasion for letting the men on the 
spot know that the Secretary of State trusts them and has confi- 
dence in them, as at the back of his mind he unquestionably does. 
Lord Curzon, it may be noted, has just made an admirable 
speech in defence of Indian civilians at the annual gathering of 
the Indian Civil Service Dinner Club. 

The appointment of the new Viceroy cannot be discussed 
without some reference to the strong movement which was set 
on foot to advocate the claims of Lord Kitchener to the Vice- 
royalty. It would be invidious now to debate Lord Kitchener’s 
admittedly considerable qualifications as compared with those 
of the Viceroy-designate. One argument advanced in all sin- 
cerity.in Lord Kitchener’s favour, though no doubt entirely 
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without his approval, has, however, a very close relation to the 
nature of the grave task which lies before Sir Charles Hardinge. 
It was an argument largely based upon a misapprehension of the 
real condition of India. It was urged that the situation was 
alarming, that trouble might possibly arise, and that it was best 
to send a man who would not hesitate to resort to the sternest 
measures if occasion arose. “ We should show India that we 
mean business,” was the frequent cry. The premisses were 
no doubt justifiable enough. The situation contains alarming 
elements, and it is quite possible that serious trouble may occur. 
If trouble ever arises in India, however, it can never be settled 
by a policy of blind repression. The situation suggested will 
call, not so much for soldierly qualities as for statesmanship of 
the highest order. To the superficial thinker the alternative 
proposition seems obvious. Let us suppose that grave difficulties 
arise in India—a series of assassinations of eminent persons, 
widespread and organised riots, strikes of the railway and tele- 
graph stafis, anarchy in outlying districts, the mutiny of units 
of the Native Army, any or all of these things. Our superficial 
thinker argues that if the people are promptly and sufficiently 
hammered at the bidding of a great and inexorable soldier, the 
sun of peace will soon shine forth again. “‘ The only thing that 
Asiatics really understand is force,” is the shallow remark con- 
stantly heard. The fact is that Asiatics are not, in these matters, 
very different from the rest of mankind. They bow to force, 
but it is better to lead than to drive them. 

The advent of grave disturbances in India, if it ever arises, 
will call for the exercise of restraint quite as much as for stern 
repression. The men on the spot will do all the repression that 
is necessary. We have capable soldiers and efficient troops in 
India who are quite equal to handling any disturbance, however 
widespread. We do not need to waste our greatest living soldier 
upon the task of watching for a still nebulous possibility, nor is 
it wise to convert him into a Bogie Man for the benefit of India. 
We have to remember, as we remembered in South Africa, that 
we have got to live with these people afterwards. We must be 
firm and swift and, if necessary, briefly ruthless, but we must not 
run amok, as some people seem to think will be desirable. We 
are not dealing with the horde of wild savages which confronted 
our army at Omdurman, but with three hundred millions of the 
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most ancient and, according to their lights, most civilised peoples 
on earth. It is not a mere matter of shooting them down. It 
is a question of preserving their toleration of our rule. Without 
the tacit acquiescence of the people of India, we could hardly 
hold our Indian Empire together for a single year. We shall 
never receive that acquiescence if we are ever stung into a policy 
of blind repression. 

Among those responsible for the control of India, these con- 
siderations are tolerably well understood. If we ever have trouble 
in India, it is in England that the chief danger will lie. We have 
just had an example of the kind of thing that will occur, in the 
case of Egypt. Our policy in Egypt has been recently upon 
wrong lines. We have tried to advance too rapidly, just as we 
are doing in India. That policy, in its earliest developments, 
was not initiated by the present Government or by Sir Eldon 
Gorst, but by Lord Cromer. He tried to associate Egyptians 
more largely with the Administration, and he treated the earlier 
excesses of the native Press with tolerant contempt. For the 
injudicious enlargement of his own cautious experiments, Lord 
Cromer was, of course, in no sense responsible. Much that 
Mr. Roosevelt said in his Guildhall speech was entirely justified. 
Where he went astray was when he declared that the condition 
of Egypt was a menace to civilisation. The newspapers, already 
restive, took up the parable. We were asked to believe that Egypt 
was on the verge of organised revolt. There were hints of possible 
massacres. The recall of Sir Eldon Gorst was clamoured for. 

Few people who knew Egypt, or who had lived under somewhat 
similar conditions in India, shared this wild excitement. It was 
fairly obvious that nothing could possibly happen in Egypt with 
which the British authorities would be unable to cope. The 
Egyptian populace is no more to be feared than a Greek mob. 
A squadron of British cavalry secured the surrender of Cairo 
after Tel-el-Kebir. There is no country in the world more easy 
to hold than Egypt, from its position, its configuration, and the 
character of its people, who are accustomed to subjection. The 
Press, and even Mr. Roosevelt, talked as though we were about 
to be confronted with a perilous revolution. The inevitable 
appeal was made for the dominating personality of Lord Kitchener. 
The’whole business was a little pitiful. 
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Just the same outcry, on a larger and more insistent scale, 
will probably be heard in England if we have grave trouble in 
India. We went through a similar experience at the time of the 
Mutiny. Calcutta cried aloud for the recall of Lord Canning, 
just as European Cairo cried the other day for the recall of Sir 
Eldon Gorst (who is no Canning, by the way). The English 
newspapers covered the peoples of India with a flood of indis- 
criminate vituperation, oblivious of the fact that it was Indians, 
almost as much as English, who were saving British rule from 
destruction. There was actually a strong movement in the House 
of Commons to exclude the name of Lord Canning from the vote 
of thanks of Parliament upon the suppression of the revolt. Yet 
it was the clemency and restraint of Canning, quite as much as 
the heroic valour of the men of Delhi and Lucknow, which 
saved the Indian Empire. His services are now seen in their 
true perspective, but there is much danger that the lesson he 
inculcated will be forgotten if widespread disturbances occur. 

In the fifties the Press of England did not possess a tithe of 
the power it wields to-day. If the recent outcry about Egypt 
forms a precedent, one hesitates to anticipate what will be the 
demands of the popular newspapers when a really menacing 
situation next arises in India. Not a single English journal of 
any standing protested against the too rapid extension of privi- 
leges to the Egyptians, which brought about the recent political 
crisis. Very few papers have taken an informed interest in those 
portions of Lord Morley’s reforms which are tending in a similar 
direction in India. They ignore these comparatively dull matters 
until the really lurid moments arrive, and then they breathe fire 
and slaughter. The press of a great Imperial race should be more 
alive to its Imperial responsibilities. It should discuss, for 
instance, the politics of India with care and insight while things 
are comparatively quiet, and in the hour of commotion its prin- 
cipal duty should be to see that the public do not form an 
exaggerated idea of the perils of the situation. If Indian affairs 
were always regarded in this spirit, we should never have had 
a widespiead agitation for the despatch of Lord Kitchener to 
India “‘ to keep the natives in order.” It need scarcely be said 
that Lord Kitchener’s claims were really based upon far better 
and more humane qualifications, 
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It may be hoped, however, that such difficulties as Sir Charles 
Hardinge may encounter will be of a less threatening kind than 
those here debated. The condition of India is always a matter of 
uncertainty, but there is no visible indication, any more than 
there was a year ago, that he will have to face anything more 
tumultuous than occasional excited agitation. The principal 
issue of his Viceroyalty seems likely to be the growing interest of 
intelligent Indians in economic questions, which is certain to 
produce a strong demand for fiscal autonomy. He has also to 
carry further the work of educational reform inaugurated by 
Lord Curzon, and to broaden the policy of scientific agricultural 
development, which is still in its infancy. He seems destined 
to have financial complications, owing to the growth of expen- 
diture and the decline of the opium revenue. Above all, he will 
be fortunate indeed if he gets through the next five years without 
having to face a campaign on the frontier, where the influx of 
arms among the tribesmen has produced a marked change in the 
situation. That he will confront his heavy responsibilities with 
courage and determination is certain. The extent of his success 
will probably depend upon whether he is sufficiently left alone. 
The troubles of India, as of Egypt, are often largely the result 
of excessive interference from home. 

The occasion seems opportune to renew, in conclusion, a 
warning which I have more than once expressed in these pages. 
I have said that there is no visible sign, any more than there was 
a year ago, that the new Viceroy will have to face any serious 
disturbance. That statement presupposes that the Empire will 
remain at peace for the next five years, but peace may not con- 
tinue to prevail. Articles are constantly appearing in which the 
writers discuss the probable course of events if we find ourselves 
at war with one or more European Powers. None of these articles 
take into account the developments which are practically certain 
to occur in India within a month of the outbreak of war. Admiral 
Mahan, in his remarkable article in the Daily Mail, has just told 
us in effect that, if we do not possess naval preponderance in 
the Mediterranean as well as in the North Sea, it will mean the 
passing of the Empire. He speaks of “the great drama of which ~ 
the awakening of the East is the present act.” He says that a 
hostile force in the Mediterranean occupies “ an interior position ” 
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from which it is operative against the Atlantic as well as in the 
East. 

I am not competent to discuss questions of naval strategy, 
but it is my deliberate belief, and that of every qualified authority 
with whom I have discussed the matter, that within a month of 
the outbreak of war we shall be confronted with a widespread 
revolt in India. It certainly will not be a general revolt. Its 
magnitude will depend upon the progress of the war in European 
waters. Some of the Indian princes, for instance, will be with 
us to the death, others so long as we are successful, some not at 
all. The great cities will be aflame with disorder, in the rural 
areas control will temporarily collapse, the main communications 
will at least be threatened. The enormous number of fighting 
men upon the frontier, armed and militant, may not stand idly 
by as they did in the Mutiny. It will be a muddled business, 
and our superior organisation should prevail, but it will be a 
perilous time. No help will be available, not even from Australia. 
If we win our war at home, we shall then have to conquer 
parts at least of India over again. These are not idle speculations, 
I can vouch for it that they are the beliefs of nearly every man 
qualified to pronounce an opinion on the subject. Admiral Mahan 
introduces a new factor into the situation. The forces in India 
might quell an internal revolt without help, but they could never 
simultaneously face an attack from even a comparatively small 
expeditionary force traversing the Red Sea. Hitherto we have 
only thought of an attack on the north-west frontier. Personally, 
I am unable to believe, for reasons there is no space to set forth 
here, that in the event even of a world-wide war India would 
be in danger of military attack from the Mediterranean; and 
the naval menace could be contemplated without dismay. But 
if Admiral Mahan is correct, then from the possibility at which 
he apparently hints only the Anglo-Japanese Alliance can save 
us, and that alliance has but five years to run. One hopes 
that a discussion of this sort is simply academic, but with the 
Mediterranean no longer a British lake, one perceives that the 
advent of Continental troops in India by sea is no doubt a far 
less wild possibility than our own early transportation of troops 
to India must have seemed at the time. 


ASIATICUS. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


ANTI WOMAN-SUFFRAGE APPEAL 
To the Editor of Tux Nationat Review 


Srr,—The debate in the House of Commons on the Female Suffrage Bill, 
whether we regard the apparently favourable vote on the second reading, or the 
admittedly hostile vote on the proposal to send the Bill to a Grand Committee, 
does not either settle or advance the question. On the contrary, there is every 
reason to anticipate a renewed outburst of activity on the part of the supporters 
of the measure—a challenge which should impose an immediate and urgent duty 
upon those who hold the opposite view, all the more so that a large number of 
persons do not appear fully to understand the gravity of the issue, or to realise 
that modified and restricted enfranchisement can only lead to much bolder and 
more dangerous proposals at no distant date. 

Being ourselves unalterably opposed to the grant of woman suffrage in the 
interests both of women and of the State, and believing that our views are 
shared by the great majority of both sexes inthe United Kingdom, we desire to 
make it known that a movement is being set on foot to give organised expression 
to this feeling. Only a sma!l number of influential persons have so far been 
approached. But already a sum of over £13,000 has been promised, and we hope 
that as soon as the movement is widely known we may raise a fund that will 
enable us to identify and unite our sympathisers in all parts of the country, and 
to place our forces upon an effective footing. 

Our idea is to form a large and comprehensive league, in which men and 
women will be equally represented, possessing central offices in London and 
branches in all parts of the United Kingdom, exclusively devoted to the 
propagation of this cause. The nucleus of this organisation is already in 
existence, and will be developed with as much rapidity as possible. We hope at 
an early date in the autumn to be able to announce the completion of these 
measures, and to provide an opportunity for work to all who may be willing to 
join us. , 

In the meantime an active campaign will be prosecuted in the constituencies, 
and our main efforts at headquarters will be directed to procuring the necessary 


resources. We think that it should be our ambition to raise a fund of not 
less than £100,000. 
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A secretary and treasurer of the National Anti Woman-Suffrage League 
have already been appointed, with offices at Caxton House, Tothill Street, West- 
minster, and an account has been opened at Lloyd’s Bank, St. James's Street, 
to which any contributions may be sent. 

We invite without further delay the prompt and generous assistance of all 
those men and women who share our views, and are anxious to show that 
the sentiment of the country is overwhelmingly opposed to this ill-advised 
innovation. 


T. Acar-Rogpartes, M.P. Cuares 8, Henry, M.P. 
GrorcE W. Acnew, M.P. Ivor Hersert, M.P. 
Wutuiam R. Anson, M.P. R. Hermon-Hoper, M.P. 
ARGYLL. M. Hicks Beacu, M.P. 
ARMITSTEAD. MARGARET JERSEY. 
ASHBOURNE. JAMES OF HEREFORD. 
Asusy Sr. LEpGERs. W. W. Jackson, Rector of Exeter 
BALFOuR OF BURLEIGH. College, Oxford. 

F. G. Bansury, M.P. J OICEY. 

C. Moserty BELL. Kerry, M.P. 

James Cricuton Browne, F.R.S. Rupyarp Kiprine, 

J. ANNAN Bryce, M.P. LansDowneE. 

E. M, Burewin. Epwin Durnina LAWRENCE. 
S. H. Burcuer, M.P. R. C. Lenmann, M.P. 
Oawpor. Marx Locxkwoop, M.P. 

J. CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. LonDONDERRY, 

AusTEN CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. LuAnDAFF. 

Epwarp CuarKE, K.C. Watter H. Lone, M.P. 
CROMER. Frora L. Luearp. 

Curzon oF KEDLEsSTON. H. J. Macxrinper, M.P. 
Davip Davis, M.P. FREDERICK MAcMILLAN. 
DEVONSHIRE. E. A, Mancuester, Bishop. 
A. V. Dicey, VioLeT MARKHAM, 

R. Duckwortu, Canon of Westminster. GrorciInA Max MULLER, 
Artuur D. Ex.ior. L. J. Maxss, 

FABER. Viotet Montrose. 

ELLEN THoRNEYCROFT FELKIN. Mount-STEPHEN. 

Davip Ferrier, F.R.S. Joun Murray. 

Rostna Fiuipr1. NORFOLK, 

GoscHEN. T, Witians Nussey, M.P. 
Watrter Guinness, M.P. GitBerT Parker, M.P. 
Hauirax. PEEL. 

CLaupse J. Hamitton, M.P. Wi1aM Peet, M.P, 

R. L, Harmswortn, M.P. JeEssiE P, B. Putpps, 
ETHELBERTA Harrison. ARTHUR Prizstiey, M.P. 
FREDERIC HARRISON. W. E. B. Prizstizy, M.P, 
HAVERSHAM. Duncan V. Prriz, M.P. 


Hi, Henstuy Henson, Canon of West- J. D. Regs, M.P, 
minster. West Ripceway, 
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Ruwiey. 

Roserts, F.M. 
RonatpsHay, M.P. 
Gwen Roose. 
RorHscHILp. 
SHAFTESBURY. 

W, Wray SKILBECKE. 

F. E, Surrn, K.C., M,P. 


ArtHuR W. Soames, M.P. 


Lucy H. M. Soutssy. 
Litza M. Strona. 
STALBRIDGE, 

Sr. ALpwyn. 

J. St, Loz Srracuey. 


Tuomas SUTHERLAND. 

C. M, Toynsee. 

Mavup BrEEersoum TREE. 
H. Wace, Dean of Canterbury. 
HARRIET S. WANTAGE. 
Mary Warp. 

A. Warp, M.P. 

J. Carucart Wason, M.P. 
WEARDALE. 

WELBY. 

Gerorce 8. Wurrer, F.M. 
Winterton, M.P. 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 


[The names have been arranged in alphabetical order. Further information 
may be obtained by writing either to the Earl of Cromer, 36 Wimpole Street, 
or to Lord Curzon of Kedleston, 1 Carlton House Terrace, who have interested 
themselves in organising this appeal, or to Miss Terry Lewis at the office 
Caxton House, Tothill Street, Westminster, ] 
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